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Week Ending Friday, June 3, 1994 


Interview With Gavin Esler of the 


British Broadcasting Corporation 
May 27, 1994 
Foreign Policy 

Mr. Esler. Mr. President, going 
to Europe to celebrate this great anniversary, 
the 50-year anniversary of the grand alliance 
against fascism and tyranny. But it’s said that 
the present generation of leaders, yourself in- 
cluded, have somehow not got the 
the Churchills and the Roosevelts to lead us 
into the next century. 


you are 


How do you respond 
with some ideas about your own vision? 

The President. Well, first, I don’t think 
that’s accurate or a fair judgment. I think 
we're all deeply grateful to the generation 
of D-Day in the Second War for what they 
did and the freedom they bought us. I think 
we're also grateful to those who fought and 
And what we 
now is to work out how we’re going to face 


won the cold war. have to do 
the challenges of the post-cold-war era and 
what our responsibilities are. The United 
States is still prepared to lead in a world in 
which our concerns are clear—security, pros- 
perity, democracy, and human rights—-and in 


“es. ] ; 
which we know there iS an interde yendence, 


a level of cooperation required, because we 
want to maintain a discipline that was not 
there before the Second World War, a dis- 
cipline that was not there before World War 
II, a discipline that will permit us to work 
on these problems, contain those we can’t 
control, and prevent the whole world from 
becoming engulfed again. 

And that is what we are attempting to do 
in working with the British, the French, and 
others in Bosnia, what we are atte mpting to 
do in leading NATO to take action out of 
area for the first time and trying to support 
the attempt to secure peace in Bosnia. That’s 
what we’re trying to do with the 
For Peace. 
up to cooperate with NATO in a way that 
gives us the opportunity, for the 


Partnership 
Eighteen nations have now signed 


first time 


vision of 


since nation states came across the European 
continent, to unify Europe rather than have 
it divided. 

o, I'm quite encouraged, actually, about 
the way things are going. We're engaging 
Russia; we're engaging the other republics 
of the former Soviet Union. We are working 
hard there. In Asia, the United States is en- 
gaging Japan, is engaging China, is engaging 
a whole lot of other Pacific powers in an at- 
tempt to preserve the peace there. In our 
own hemisphere now, 33 of the 35 nations 
in Central and Latin America are now gov- 
erned by democracies. And we are working 
together as never before. So, I think that we 
are trying to forge this newer world. I admit 
there are ragged edges and uncertainties, but 
that was the case : after the Second World War 
for a few years as well. 


Bosnia 


Mr. Esler. Well, one of those ragged 
edges is Bosnia itself. You’re going to a Eu- 
rope which, for the first time in 50 years, 
is at war with itself. You’re the Commander 
in Chief of 1.6 million men and women 
under arms. Why is it so difficult to do what 
Roosevelt did, to send some of those men 
to put the fire out in Europe? 

The President. Well, first of all, Roosevelt 
sent those people after Pearl Harbor, after 
there was an attack and after Germany de- 
clared war on the United States, when the 
whole future of Europe was at stake. 

What has happened here is that European 
nations under the U.N. mandate have gone 
into Bosnia not for the purpose of ending 
the war but for the purpose of preserving 
the U.N. mission of preserving some limita- 
tion on the fighting and some humanitarian 
aid. We have acted in support of that in sev- 
eral ways. We have provided through our air- 
power the longest humanitarian airlift in his- 
tory, now longer than the Berlin airlift. We 
have worked ‘hard to get our NATO allies 
to agree to use not only the threat but the 
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reality of airpower to stop the war in Bosnia 
from spreading to the air. We have shot down 
planes in aid of that objective to protect Sara- 
jevo and other safe areas. And we are aggres- 
sively involved with our European allies in 
trying to get a peace agreement. 

I do not think it is an appropriate thing 
for the United States to send ground troops 
to Bosnia to become involved in the conflict 
itself. Now, if we reach an agreement in 
which NATO has a responsibility to enforce 
the agreement along lines agreed to by the 
parties, that’s a different matter altogether. 
The United States still has troops in the Mid- 
dle East enforcing the agreement reached by 
Israel and Egypt at the Camp David accord. 
I think that is a different thing. 

If we’re talking about limiting the conflict, 
we have troops now in Macedonia, in the 
former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, de- 
signed to limit the conflict. I think that that 
is the appropriate thing for us. I think the 
Europeans have done the right thing in put- 
ting their troops in in the U.N. mandate to 
try to limit the fighting. But in the end, these 
parties are going to have to make an agree- 
ment. Otherwise, there’s a risk that they'll 
collapse the U.N. mission. They're going to 
have to decide that they cannot win, either 
side, by fighting, and make an agreement. 
They reached an agreement tentatively be- 
fore the terrible problems in Gorazde. And 
we need to get them back to the negotiating 
table. 

Mr. Esler. Your critics say that you've 
been inconsistent in your Bosnia policy. 
Some Western diplomats have said to me 
that on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of April you 
seem to have had three different Bosnian 
policies. You raised the possibility of discuss- 
ing lifting the trade embargo on the Serbs. 
You talked about lifting the arms embargo 
on the Muslims. In any event, you didn’t do 
any of those things. Can you see why your 
friends are perplexed by this because you 
seemed to have changed your mind? 

The President. A \ot of times people have 
said things in this Bosnian thing, not only 
about me but about others, as a way of shift- 
ing to others the responsibility they have for 
their own frustrations. Let’s just be frank 
about this. I did not raise the prospect of 
any kind of unilateral lifting in the embargo 
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on Serbia. I said that any discussion of that, 
any discussion of that, could not proceed 
until there was some sort of cessation of hos- 
tilities and that I personally would not favor 
changing the position of the United States, 
which is that that embargo should not be lift- 
ed until (a) there is a peace agreement in 
force in Bosnia and (b) some other changes 
have occurred in Serbia. I have not changed 
our position. 

With regard to lifting the arms embargo, 
I have always thought that the arms embargo 
was unfair to the Bosnian Government, al- 
ways. That has been my position from day 
one. I have also always thought that the Unit- 
ed States should not unilaterally lift it, from 
day one. Our European allies have not fa- 
vored lifting it for good reasons. They have 
soldiers on the ground there. There are Brit- 
ish soldiers in Bosnia; they do not want them 
subject to attack, to capture because the 
arm’s embargo has been lifted. Therefore, I 
do not think the global community will vote 
to lift the arms embargo unless the U.N. mis- 
sion collapses. 

What I said about the arms embargo was 
quite simple, and that is that I think it is 
a possibility if the U.N. mission does not suc- 
ceed. I said what I did in hopes that we could 
spur the Serbs to understand that they are 
going to have to make a reasonable agree- 
ment or fight a very long war. I don’t think 
any of that is inconsistent with the position 
I have taken. The problem is—let’s face it, 
the problem is everybody is so frustrated 
about Bosnia that it’s easy in our frustrations 
to point our fingers at each other. I don’t 
think that’s very helpful. I believe that we 
have a common policy. I believe that we are 
working very closely with our friends in Eu- 
rope and, by the way, with the Russians, who 
have been quite constructive in this. And my 
position is that as long as the Europeans are 
willing to be part of the U.N. mission and 
as long as the Russians are willing to follow 
a responsible course in their relationship with 
the Serbs, we ought to try to make a decent 
peace. 


Northern Ireland 


Mr. Esler. Could we turn to Ireland now, 
Mr. President; that’s been a bone of conten- 
tion with Britain. Was your decision to allow 
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Gerry Adams in here, in retrospect, a mistake 

because the IRA have still failed to endorse 

the Downing Street declaration on the peace 
rocess? 

The President. I don’t think we can know 
yet. The decision to let him come was plainly 
taking a risk for peace. I think that Sinn Fein 
ought to renounce violence and ought to join 
the peace process. I’m very frankly pleased 
that at long last they issued their questions 
and the British Government provided an- 
swers and all that’s been published. And I’m 
hoping that after the June 12 elections, that 
we'll see some real progress there. But I 
don’t think we can know yet whether the de- 
cision was or was not a mistake in terms of 
what will happen over the long run. I think 
plainly it was designed to further the debate, 
and I hope it did that. 

Media Criticism 

Mr. Esler. Finally, Mr. President, you go 
to Europe at a time when you're facing the 
kind of criticism, sleazy criticism, at home 
and in the British papers that no President 
has ever had to face before. How distracting 
is it for you that people are raking up finan- 
cial dealings and personal affairs going back 
years? 

The President. Well, unfortunately that’s 
become part of the daily fare of American 
public life now because of certain extremist 
groups and because now it’s part of our 
media life, like unfortunately it’s a part of 
your media life. But I know that the charges 
are bogus and that they'll ultimately be dis- 
proved or they'll die of their own weight. And 
they don’t take up a lot of our time and atten- 
tion here. 

My job is to lead this country in its own 
path of internal revival and engaging with our 
friends and allies. And I can’t really afford 
to be distracted by it. I just get up here every 
day and think about what an incredible his- 
toric opportunity and what an obligation it 
is, and I do my best to fulfill the obligation. 

I will say this, I’m ecstatic about going back 
to Britain again after some years of absence 
and having a chance to go back to Oxford 
again after the D-Day ceremonies are com- 
plete. The United States has no closer ally 
than Great Britain. And even though we may 
have some differences from time to time, we 
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mustn't let those differences get in our way. 
We have too much at stake. We have too 
much work to do in building this new world. 
As you point out, there are still a lot of prob- 
lems out there, but we’re going to deal with 
them, and we're going to do fine. 

Mr. Esler. Mr. President, thank you very 
much for talking to me. And I hope you enjoy 
your visit to Britain. 

The President. Thank you. 


NOTE: The interview began at 2:40 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, the President referred to Gerry Adams, 
leader of Sinn Fein. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Interview With the Italian Media 
May 27, 1994 


Giuseppe Lugato. Mr. President, I want 
to thank you, first of all, for this great oppor- 
tunity. I want to remember that this is the 
first time that a President of the United 
States gives an interview to two Italian jour- 
nalists only. So thank you, and our first ques- 
tion, sir. 


Italian Government 


Silvia Kramar. My first question to you, 
Mr. President, is about Italy. There has been 
great many political changes in the last few 
months. We have a brand new government, 
and we actually call it the beginning of the 
second republic. My question to you is what 
do you think about this new government? 
What is your impression? And also, what do 
you think will be the future of the relation- 
ships between the United States and Italy? 

The President. Well, first let me say a 
word about the outgoing government. I think 
Prime Minister Ciampi did a fine job of 
bridging the period of transition and giving 
a sense of stability and security and con- 
fidence to the rest of us about Italy and what 
was going on. We all followed the elections 
with great interest. As you know, your system 
is quite a bit different from ours, so here 
in America we were very interested to see 
how the election would come out and then 
how a government would be formed. 

I haven’t met with your new Prime Min- 
ister, but I am looking forward to it. The Ital- 
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ian Foreign Minister was here just a few days 
ago to assure the United States of the con- 
tinuing commitment of Italy to the sort of 
partnership we have had. The Italian-Amer- 
ican relationship is extremely important for 
our ability to work for peace in Bosnia, for 
our ability to maintain a stability in the entire 
region, and for our long-term economic part- 
nerships as well. So I am looking forward to 
it, and I am basically quite optimistic. I’m 
hopeful. 

Mr. Lugato. Sir, you were just quoting the 
new Prime Minister. Can I ask you what is 
the perception that you have of Mr. 
Berlusconi? That at the same time he is a 
successful businessman, number one Italian 
TV tycoon, and Prime Minister. Now, many 
in Italy, they think that’s too much, and they 
think that in the United States this couldn’t 
happen. 

The President. Couldn't happen? 

Mr. Lugato. That’s what I’m saying. 

The President. Well, you know, as I said, 
we've never met so I have no direct percep- 
tion. But I think that we live in a world in 
which the media is very dominant. I mean, 
our perceptions are so shaped by what we 
see and what we hear that it is not surprising 
that in certain nations people who have made 
their careers and fortunes in the media would 
rise to the top of the political system. 

I think the question is, then once you have 
the job, what do you do with it? And I think 
I have the impression that in the campaign 
he projected strength, he projected a sense 
of where Italy should go and a willingness 
to make sure that certain changes would be 
made to make the system function and to 
provide a measure of stable progress. And 
that, of course, is the challenge that we all 
face. 

So I am sort of like, I think the Italian 
citizens—I say that the man has been elect- 
ed; give him a chance. Let’s see if he can 
do his job. Give him a chance, and give him 
a little support. 

Ms. Kramar. Talking about the new gov- 
ernment, Berlusconi also has a coalition with 
a different party called Aliancia Nacionale, 
which has always been a right-wing party. 
And five of our new ministers belong to that 
party. Of course, you must have read all the 
newspapers here and the columns saying that 
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Italy is going back to a new Fascist era. What 
do you think about that? 

The President. | think it’s a little pre- 
mature to make that sort of extreme judg- 
ment, for several reasons. I mean a lot of 
the political parties in multiparty democ- 
racies have their roots in the past and certain 
ideas and images and policies of the past, 
which may not be a valid way of judging them 
today. In Poland, for example, they had an 
election and the, if you will, the children, 
the descendants of the former Communist 
Party, won a big portion of the election. Does 
that mean they are going to go back to com- 
munism? Not necessarily. In Argentina, one 
of my favorite examples, the President 
Menem won as the heir of the Juan Perén’s 
party, but he privatized the economy. He 
grew it. He stabilized inflation. 

In Italy, when I was last in Italy in 1987, 
I was staying in Florence and traveling 
around through to Bologna and to Siena and 
to many other cities. And I was noticing all 
these governments governed by people who 
said they were members of the Community 
Party. But they were pro-NATO, and anti- 
Soviet Union, pro-United States, pro-free en- 
terprise. I think we must judge people by 
what they do, not by the labels behind them. 
So let’s give them a chance to govern and 
see what they do. 


Administration Goals 


Mr. Lugato. Mr. President, what is the 
America that you would like to see? And do 
you think you are on the right track to build 
it? 

The President. Yes, I think we're going 
in the right direction. I want America to be 
able to do the following things: One, I want 
America to rebuild itself. I want a strong 
American economy, and I want this incred- 
ibly diverse country of ours to be coming to- 
gether with a stronger sense of community. 
I want us to have a mature and accurate idea 
of what the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the people should be. What can 
the Government do, what must the people 
do for themselves from the grassroots up in 
their families, their communities, their work- 
places? I want an America that is moving out- 
ward into the 21st century, reaching out to 
other countries and leading a world in which 
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we do not dominate but in which we must 
lead, where we cooperate with our friends 
and allies to provide for security against the 
proliferation of weapons, against terrorism, 
against aggression, against all the pressures 
to dissolve in all these countries and where 
we try to advance the cause of prosperity, 
democracy, and human rights, and where we 
try to limit chaos and misery, doing what we 
can in a cooperative way as we did in Somalia 
or as we work together to try to help the 
African countries eal with the tragedy of 
Rwanda and Burundi, and et cetera, et 
cetera. Those are the things I think we 
should be doing. 


Foreign Policy 


Mr. Lugato. So, Mr. President, you have 
a vision also for the world. Now, how do you 
explain that your foreign policy—I know that 
you don’t deserve that, but—has been so 
criticized, has been unfocused, uncertain? 
How do you explain that? 

The President. Well, I think that there 
are, if you will, three parts of it, and one 
part of it has been criticized. No one has criti- 
cized what we have done to protect the secu- 
rity of Americans, that is, working with the 
Russians to make Ukraine, Kazakhstan, 
Belarus nonnuclear states, reducing our nu- 
clear arsenals. We don’t point our nuclear 
weapons at each other any more. We are 
working in partnership. That’s been very suc- 
cessful. 

The second thing we have done is to try 
to advance international trade and to pro- 
mote freedom and openness through that in 
our own hemisphere with the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement, with our leader- 
ship to get the GATT agreement worldwide, 
with our continuing efforts to engage China 
and Japan and other Asian countries. We are 
working in ways that—in our country, we 
have seen more progress than in a generation 
in reaching out to the world economically. 

The third area is the most difficult: To 
what extent can America influence adverse 
events in other parts of the world? And par- 
ticularly, they mention Bosnia and, in our 
backyard here, Haiti. The real issue there, 
it seems to me, is that there is a lot of confu- 
sion about exactly how much our country 
should do. 
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We have interests and values at stake in 
Bosnia. Should we be on the ground there 
with troops? I don’t think so. Should we lift 
the arms embargo, as maybe a majority of 
my Congress wants to do? I don’t think so. 
I don’t agree with the arms embargo. I think 
it was a mistake in the first place. But we 
are now involved in a cooperative venture 
in Bosnia with our allies in NATO and the 
United Nations and principally with Europe 
to try to help to bring that awful conflict to 
an end and, in the meanwhile, to make sure 
it does not spread. In that environment 
where we are working to push toward a solu- 
tion, we cannot impose our will, and we have 
to be flexible and listening. That is the frus- 
tration people have. People say, “Well, Presi- 
dent Clinton doesn’t favor the arms embargo, 
but he won't lift it.” That’s right. Because 
if I lift the arms embargo all by myself, then 
why should Italy observe the embargo on 

Saddam Hussein, or any other country? 

We have done the following things con- 
stantly. I have always said I would not send 
troops into Bosnia while the war was going 
on because that would complicate the U.N. 
mission and because I did not think that was 
the right thing to do. I would, however, sup- 
port the troops there with air support, with 
the airplanes for the humanitarian airlift, and 
then I'll work to get NATO to agree to an 
out-of-area mission to use airpower there to 
keep the Bosnian war from spreading into 
the air and to try to protect Sarajevo and 
these other areas. That is my policy. If we 
can reach an agreement on clear dividing 
lines for peace, then I would be prepared 
to have the United States participate in that 
peace effort. I think that shows leadership, 
I think it shows a respect for the European 
powers, and I don’t think it shows vacillation. 
But it is frustrating because people say, 
“Well, the U.S. is the only superpower in the 
world, and Europe is very strong and rich. 
Why can’t we just fix this?’ We forget the 
history of Bosnia. It can’t be fixed easily. 

Ms. Kramar. Mr. President, on a more 
personal level, you are an idealist. You always 
wanted to be President of the United States, 
ever since you were a child. Now you are 
in the position of being probably the most 
powerful man in the world, and yet you wake 
up in the morning, you read the papers, and 
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you see that there is violence in Rwanda, 
there is violence in Bosnia, there is violence 
in Haiti and in the streets of America. How 
does it feel to be not able to change this? 

The President. Well, one of my great 
predecessors, Harry Truman, who was Presi- 
dent, as you know, right after World War II, 
said that he discovered after he became 
President that his job largely consisted of try- 
ing to talk other people into doing what they 
ought to do anyway. Sometimes I feel that 
way, that I don’t have as much power as I 
thought I would have. 

On the other hand, this is a place with 
some power. As anyone who has ever exer- 
cised power will tell you, there is always the 
tug of the mind and the heart, of the interests 
and the values. And what you have to do is 
to decide how much you can do and do that 
and do it as well as you can and then try 
to marshall the energies and ideas and values 
of other people to help. 

So that is what I am trying to do. I am 
trying to construct a framework in which 
Italy and France and Germany and England 
and the South American powers and the 
Asian powers and the African powers can co- 
operate to try to deal with horrible problems 
in which the United States leads but does 
not attempt to do something it cannot do. 
And every day I think about it. I am doing 
my best to live out my ideals, understanding 
that I have to have everyone else’s help in 
order to do it. But I am, frankly, more opti- 
mistic than I was about the future of the 
world than when I took office. 

Mr. Lugato. Mr. President, we thank you 
very much, and clearly be welcome in my 
country and have a great time in Italy. 

The President. 1 can’t wait to come. 
Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 3:10 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. The inter- 
viewers were Giuseppe Lugato, RAI Television, 
and Silvia Kramar, RTI Television. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
David Watkins as Assistant to the 
President for Management and 
Administration 


May 27, 1994 


Dear David: 

I write to accept your resignation and to 
say that I understand your reasons for sub- 
mitting it. 

At the same time, it should be stated that 
you undertook your assignment as Assistant 
to the President for Management and Ad- 
ministration with great vigor and effective- 
ness. During your tenure, we changed and 
upgraded the technology upon which this 
White House depends and future White 
Houses will depend; from telephones to 
computers, you brought us into the modern 
age. Moreover, you opened this house—the 
people’s house—literally to thousands more 
visitors than had ever been welcomed here 
in White House history. For these, and many 
other accomplishments large and small, you 
deserve great credit. 

Hillary and I will never forget the loyal 
friendship you and Ileene have given to us 
over the years. 

Sincerely, 


Bill 


NotE: A letter of resignation from David Watkins 
to the President and a letter from Chief of Staff 
Thomas F. (Mack) McLarty to Mr. Watkins were 
also made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary. This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Proclamation 6695—National Safe 
Boating Week, 1994 


May 27, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The discovery and subsequent develop- 
ment of the United States evolved through 
the exploration and utilization of the abun- 
dant waterways of this great Nation. During 
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the territorial expansion, our founders could 
scarcely have dreamed of the significant role 
our vast water resources would ultimately 
play in commerce, agriculture, industry, en- 
ergy production, and boundless recreational 
activities. This year it is anticipated that more 
than 70 million Americans will enjoy on-the- 
water recreation throughout our country. 

While boating can be a wonderful source 
of pleasure, improperly handled watercraft 
can be dangerous and sometimes even dead- 
ly. Tragically, approximately 800 persons die 
each year in boating-related accidents in our 
Nation alone. Because most of these acci- 
dents can be prevented, the United States 
Coast Guard and other Government agencies 
are working with volunteer organizations 
around the country to educate the boating 
public and to make safety the number one 
priority for all who use the Nation’s water- 
ways. 

It is imperative that those enjoying the 
privilege of aquatic recreational activities 
must accept the responsibility of ensuring 
safety on the water. For boaters, this means 
respecting the marine environment, being 
well-informed, carrying, maintaining, and 
using the proper equipment, and remaining 
sober. Only then will boaters be prepared to 
prevent hazardous situations or deal with 
them if they arise. When boat operators and 
their passengers disregard their personal re- 
sponsibilities, the consequences can be seri- 
ous and direct. Statistics indicate that about 
50 percent of boating accidents are alcohol- 
related and that more than 85 percent of the 
people who die while boating are not wearing 
personal flotation devices. 

Accordingly, this year during National Safe 
Boating Week, proclaimed annually at the 
start of the summer boating season, rec- 
reational boaters are urged to heed the call 
of responsibility—to “Boat Smart, Boat Safe, 
Boat Sober.” 

In recognition of the need to promote safe 
boating practices, the Congress by joint reso- 
lution approved June 4, 1958 (36 U.S.C. 
161), as amended, has authorized and re- 
quested the President to proclaim annually 
the week commencing on the first Sunday 
in June as “National Safe Boating Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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do hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
5, 1994, as National Safe Boating Week. I 
encourage the Governors of the 50 States 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
officials of other areas subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, to provide for the 
observance of this week. I also urge all Amer- 
icans to become informed and to always prac- 
tice safe recreational boating. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:24 p.m., May 31, 1994] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on June 2. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 28, 1994 


Good morning. Next week, many millions 
of Americans, indeed people all across the 
world, will focus on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy, France, for the commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of D-Day. I'll be leaving 
for Europe in the next few days to represent 
our people at the ceremonies honoring the 
sacrifices of those who fought in World War 
II. D-Day, June 6th, 1944, saw the single 
greatest mobilization of any fighting force in 
human history. It was the turning point of 
World War II and in many respects a turning 
point of the 20th century. It was the begin- 
ning of the end of Nazi tyranny and a down- 
payment on all the years of freedom the rest 
of us have enjoyed ever since. 

Memorial Day, on Monday, reminds 
Americans everywhere that the ultimate 
price of freedom is never fully paid. This past 
week, I presented the Medal of Honor, our 
Nation’s highest award for valor, to the wid- 
ows and families of Sergeants Gary Gordon 
and Randall Shughart, who served nobly, 
fought bravely, and died while saving the life 


of a comrade in Somalia last October. 
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It was the first time this medal had been 
earned in over 20 years. Sergeants Gordon 
and Shughart served above and beyond the 
call of duty and died in the most courageous 
and selfless way any human being can act. 
They risked their safety without hesitation 
and gave their lives to save a comrade. Be- 
cause of their heroism and that of others on 
October 3d, America was able to complete 
its mission in Somalia without any further 
casualties, turn over its responsibilities to the 
United Nations, to their soldiers from other 
lands, and to come home knowing that our 
efforts saved the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people and gave Somalia at least a 
chance to become a stable land. These sol- 
diers and others will live in the memories 
of those whose lives they touched. 

From the American Revolution to the Civil 
War, down through all the conflicts of our 
own century, the lives of all Americans have 
been moved by every patriot who ever fought 
and died for the freedoms we all share. To 
honor the sacrifices of those who have gone 
before, we must build on their service in a 
very different and challenging world. The 
World Wars are over. The cold war has been 
won. Now, it is our job to secure the peace. 
For the first time in history, there is a chance 
that democracy and economic progress can 
reach across all Europe and to the far corners 
of the world. It is an exciting and promising 
challenge. But if we are to expand freedom’s 
reach, we must first and foremost stand ready 
to protect America from danger’s reach. 

No era is ever free of dangers; none ever 
will be. And ours is no exception. The cold 
war world, which was bound up in a nuclear 
standoff, has been traded for a new world 
yearning for stability and facing unimagina- 
ble chaos. Nations once burdened by the 
smothering grip of communism faced eco- 
nomic insecurities as they moved toward 
market economies. The heavy lid of authori- 
tarian regimes has been lifted to reveal the 
smoldering embers of ethnic and religious 
hatreds. Millions are dying from hunger root- 
ed in environmental and economic devasta- 
tion and uncontrolled migration. Millions 
more hunger to be free. And all of us on 
this Earth still face serious threats from the 
spread of nuclear weapons technology and 
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the spread of other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion around the world. 

In this new era we cannot dispatch our 
troops to solve every problem where our val- 
ues are offended by human misery, and we 
should not. But we are prepared to defend 
ourselves and our fundamental interests 
when they are threatened. We'll do so on 
our own whenever necessary, and we'll act 
with others whenever that’s possible and pru- 
dent. In all cases, as the great power of this 
era, we have a responsibility to lead, because 
millions around the world look to us for 
strength, for ideals, for the power of example. 

Today more than any time in human his- 
tory, we live in an interdependent world 
where the fortunes of all nations are tied to- 
gether. Through two World Wars, we learned 
that the security of our freedom here at home 
depends on the survival of freedom overseas. 
That’s why we still have troops in Europe 
and in Korea. Now more than ever before, 
the strength of our economy here at home 
also is joined to the strength of economies 
abroad. 

In an age of increasing interdependence, 
our mission is to provide for our own secu- 
rity, fighting terrorism, fighting proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction, fighting con- 
ventional threats; then to help other nations 
achieve economic reforms and _ prosperity 
and become more democratic. A world of 
free and stable trading partners is not only 
good for our economic security, it’s impor- 
tant for our national security. 

That’s why we’ve worked so hard for the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, for 
the worldwide GATT trade agreement, to 
reach out to the countries of the Asian-Pa- 
cific region and Latin America, to involve 
South Africa in the world’s growing trade, 
and now to try to engage the Chinese to sup- 
port not only human rights in that country 
but the continuing evolution of economic in- 
tegration. 

To be sure, there is more danger and un- 
certainty ahead, but there also awaits a world 
of promise. As we go forward, we should 
learn from the brave veterans who stormed 
the shores of Normandy and fought in Italy 
50 years ago. They had no guarantee of sur- 
vival when they approached their beachhead. 
Many now say that even with 50 years gone 
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by, they remember expecting that they would 
not survive. They had no guarantees, but they 
went on against gunfire, under shelling, over 
land mines. Against all, they plowed ahead. 
And they lai that unless they prevailed, 
our very way of life might be lost. 

The sacrifices of their yesterdays have 
given us the promise of freedom in our to- 
morrows. A grateful nation must never forget 
that. It is our obligation to make a world in 
which no D-Day will ever be necessary again. 
Working together, with American leadership, 
we can do that. We can resist tyranny. We 
can combat terrorism and contain chaos. We 
can work for peace, for progress, for human 
rights. The sacrifices of those who went be- 
fore us demand no less. Like the soldiers who 
fought on D-Day and in Italy, our great Na- 
tion must always push onward to see our 
freedom endure. For when our memories ex- 
ceed our dreams, we have begun to grow old. 
And it is the destiny and the obligation of 
America to remain forever young. 

Thank you for listening. 


NotE: This address was recorded at 4:41 p.m. on 
May 27 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 28. 


Remarks at a Memorial Day 
Breakfast 


May 30, 1994 


Thank you very much. Thank you, 
Hershel, for that kind of introduction and for 
the good work that you do for our veterans 
every day. Secretary Perry, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Runyon, General Shalikashvili and the 
chiefs of our military services, General Gor- 
don at the Military District here in W ashing- 
ton, to the other distinguished guests who 
are here. Let me welcome you here for an- 
other happy and honorable Memorial Day. 

I'd like to begin, if I might, by asking one 
person here to stand and be acknowledged. 
I want to say a special word of thanks to Gen- 
eral Mick Kicklighter and the World War II 
Commemoration Committee for the remark- 
able work they have done in organizing this 
commemoration and what we are about to 
do in the coming week. General, please stand 
up. [Applause] Thank you. 
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In just a few moments, I will sign two proc- 
lamations, one a prayer for peace on Memo- 
rial Day and the other the declaration of D- 
Day National Remembrance Day. Before I 
do that and before Postmaster General Run- 
yon unveils this year’s additions to the World 
War II commemorative stamps, I'd like to 
say just a word about this occasion. 

Fifty years ago, our Nation and our allies 
were engaged in a monumental struggle, the 
outcome of which was far from clear for quite 
a long while. Americans from all walks of life 
were called far from their homes and their 
families. Franklin Roosevelt spoke of their 
mission on the morning of the 6th of June, 
D-Day: “Our sons, pride of our Nation, this 
day have set upon a mighty endeavor, a strug- 
gle to preserve our Republic, our religion, 
and our civilization and to set free a suffering 
humanity. They fight not for the lust of con- 
quest, they fight to end conquest. They fight 
to liberate. They fight to let justice arise and 
tolerance and goodwill among all God’s peo- 
ple.” 

Today, we enjoy the fruits of that toil. We 
owe our liberty and our prosperity to the 
strength and the valor of those who fought 
in that great struggle. But we also inherit the 
responsibility of defending that gift. We must 
be the guardians of the freedom that was de- 
livered to us today by what we do here at 
home to keep freedom alive and to enhance 
its meaning. 

And around the world our men and 
women in uniform stand guard, guaranteeing 
and defending that freedom. I think the vet- 
erans of D-Day and World War II who are 
here must take a great deal of pride in know- 
ing that today’s men and women in uniform 
are the finest, most well-motivated Armed 
Forces our Nation or any nation has ever 
known. Our highest commitment must be to 
ensure that they remain so, best trained, best 
equipped, best prepared. If they must be in 
harm’s way, they must have the support they 
need and deserve. 

As we observe the 50th anniversary of 
World War II, we must also pause to remem- 
ber and to pay tribute to those who did not 
come home, to honor them for the ultimate 
sacrifice, to honor their families, their 
friends, those who love them. Also, we must 
honor those who are here and those they rep- 
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resent who did come home after service in 
World War II and all those who have guard- 
ed our security since. Our Nation is in your 
debt. We will never forget your valor, your 
sacrifices, the daily lives that you have made 
possible. 

Let me say, too, a special word of apprecia- 
tion to those of you who came through the 
line today who told me that you, too, were 
going back to Europe this week to be part 
of that celebration. I hope when you go back, 
you will feel the immense pride and gratitude 
that all Americans feel for the sacrifice you 
made, the commitment you made, and for 
all the days you made possible in the 50 years 
since. And I hope everyone else who is here 
being honored today will also share in some 
of that pride. We sometimes forget that no 
democracy in human history has ever lasted 
as long as the United States of America. It 
is easy to forget that. It is easy to forget it, 
but if you measure against all the recorded 
history of civilization, every day we have is 
a miracle, a miracle that you made possible, 
and we thank you for it. 

I’m going to sign the proclamations, and 
then Mr. Gober and Mr. Runyon are in 
charge of the rest of the program. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Deputy Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs Hershel Gober. 


Proclamation 6696—Prayer For 
Peace, Memorial Day, 1994 


May 30, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year as summer approaches, we 
pause to honor the memory of those who 
died in service to our Nation. Even though 
the Cold War is over, there are still remind- 
ers—past and present—that the price of 
peace can be very dear indeed. One re- 
minder, engraved in the stone memorial at 
the Omaha Beach Cemetery, eloquently 
states, “To these we owe our highest resolve, 
that the cause for which they died, shall live.” 
Whether at Valley Forge or in the skies above 
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Iraq, this tribute poignantly expresses the 
gratitude felt by all Americans as we remem- 
ber the men and women in uniform who 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

Each year, on the last Monday in May, we 
pause to pray for peace and to pay homage 
to those who have died defending our lib- 
erties, service men and women from all gen- 
erations and from all wars. But this year, Me- 
morial Day especially recalls those Ameri- 
cans who helped change the course of history 
and helped preserve a world in which the 
ideals of freedom and individual rights could 
flourish. One week from today, on June 6, 
we will observe the 50th Anniversary of D- 
Day. On that day in 1944, the world wit- 
nessed perhaps the greatest military action 
in history—and the beginning of the end of 
Nazi Germany’s stranglehold on Europe. 

The passage of 50 years has seen the birth 
of new generations of Americans who know 
of D-Day only from their history lessons. 
Fifty years may have dimmed the memories 
of some who were alive during World War 
II, but we need only look at those “remind- 
ers” of the price of freedom to understand 
what happened on that day 50 years ago. 

Anzio, Utah Beach, Omaha Beach, Pointe 
du Hoc, and Normandy—each is an unfor- 
gettable chapter in our Nation’s history. Each 
is a name that invokes memories of patriot- 
ism and valor, of teamwork and sacrifice. 

Each reminds us that our Nation was 
founded on the belief that our democratic 
ideals are worth fighting for and, if necessary, 
worth dying for. We have a sacred obligation 
to remember for all time the names and the 
deeds of the Americans who paid that price 
for all of us. 

In respect and recognition of those coura- 
geous men and women to whom we pay trib- 
ute today, the Congress, by joint resolution 
of May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve each Memorial Day as a day of prayer 
for permanent peace and designating a pe- 
riod on that day when the people of the 
United States might unite in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Memorial Day, May 30, 
1994, as a day of prayer for permanent peace, 
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and I designate the hour beginning in each 
locality at 11 o’clock in the morning of that 
day as a time to unite in prayer. I urge the 
press, radio, television, and all other informa- 
tion media to cooperate in this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the appropriate officials of all units 
of government, to direct that the flag be 
flown at half-staff during this Memorial Day 
on all buildings, grounds, and naval vessels 
throughout the United States and in all areas 
under its jurisdiction and control, and I re- 
quest the people of the United States to dis- 
play the flag at half-staff from their homes 
for the customary forenoon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
four, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and eight- 
eenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:39 p.m., May 31, 1994] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on June 2. 


Remarks at a Memorial Day 
Ceremony in Arlington, Virginia 
May 30, 1994 


Thank you very much, Mrs. McIntosh, for 
your fine introduction and for your service 
to our Nation in Asia during the Second 
World War. To you and your husband, Pro- 
fessor Shriner, who sang so well—I could 
imagine him at the age of 24 singing again; 
to Katy Daley; all the others here; and Gen- 
eral Gordon; the distinguished leaders of our 
Armed Forces, the Congress, and the admin- 
istration; to the leaders of the veterans” orga- 
nizations present here; to all of you who are 
veterans and your families; my fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

This morning we join, as we always do on 
this day, to honor the sacrifices that have 
made our Nation free and strong. All across 
our Nation, small towns are holding quiet 
Memorial Day ceremonies. Proud veterans 
are pinning on their medals. Children are lay- 
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ing wreaths. Men and women in uniform ev- 
erywhere stand a little bit taller today as they 
salute the colors. 

Here at Arlington, row after row of 
headstones, aligned in silent formation, re- 
minds us of the high cost of our freedom. 
Almost a quarter of a million Americans rest 
here alone, from every war since the Revolu- 
tion. Among them are many names we know: 
General Pershing, Audie Murphy, General 
Marshall, and so many others. But far more 
numerous are the Americans whose names 
are not famous, whose lives were not legend 
but whose deeds were the backbone that se- 
cured our Nation’s liberty. Today we honor 
them. We honor them all as heroes, those 
who are buried here and those who are bur- 
ied all around the Nation and the world. 

If you look at the headstones, they don’t 
tell you whether the people buried there are 
poor or rich. They make no distinction of 
race or of age or of condition. They simply 
stand, each of them, for one American. Each 
reminds us that we are descendants, what- 
ever our differences, of a common creed, un- 
beatable when we are united: one nation 
under God. 

Fifty years ago, the world learned just what 
Americans are capable of when we joined in 
common cause in World War II. Later this 
week it will be my great honor to represent 
our Nation in Europe at the commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the World War 
II campaigns at Normandy and in Italy. 

World War II was an era of sacrifice 
unequalled in our own history. Over 400,000 
Americans died in the service of our Nation. 
At D-Day alone, over 5,200 were killed or 
wounded in Normandy. But the battle that 
was fought there was not just between two 
armies; it was, as clearly as any conflict in 
all of human history, a battle between two 
ways of life. 

The totalitarians whose tanks had overrun 
so much of the earth honestly believed de- 
mocracies were too undisciplined to survive. 
Hitler believed a free people would never 
muster the unity of purpose to win the Sec- 
ond World War. But in the chaos of battle, 
it was the independence and the can-do con- 
fidence of the sons and daughters of America 
and the other democracies that won the day. 
And all across our Nation, in factories and 
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farms and hospitals and blood banks, it was 
the energies of free people who turned the 
tide. General Eisenhower called it then “the 
fury of an aroused democracy,” the self-reli- 
ant fury that took Omaha Beach and liber- 
ated much of the Continent and, within a 
year, brought the war in Europe to an end. 

Today, too many of our youngest Ameri- 
cans know too little about what the heroes 
of that war did. The children and grand- 
children of that generation have not been 
taught enough about the meaning of Nor- 
mandy or Anzio or Guadalcanal or Midway. 
And that’s why the commemorative cere- 
monies this year are so very important to all 
of us: To honor, we must remember. 

Today somewhere in America, a curious 
child rummaging through an attic will stum- 
ble upon his grandfather's insignia patches, 
a pocket guide to France, a metal cricket, 
a black-and-white photo of a smiling young 
man in uniform. But learning about those 
times and those deeds must be more than 
accidental. 

Fortunately, many of our fellow Americans 
understand that. Gail Thomas of Brentwood, 
Missouri, was one of them. Her parents both 
served in World War II. She’s a librarian at 
the Mark Twain Elementary School in her 
community, and every year she brings in vet- 
erans of D- Day and other battles to speak 
to the students. She says the kids can’t be- 
lieve what those gray-haired men did when 
they were young. Then they understand that 
America is the way it is today because of what 
people gave up 50 years ago. That is the les- 
son we must all remember, not only for the 
veterans of World War II but for all our vet- 
erans on Memorial Day, on Veterans Day, 
and every day. 

The American veterans of World War II, 
though they fought in a terribly destructive 
conflict, at heart were builders. When they 
came home, they laid down the ribbons of 
interstate highways across this land. And 
through the GI bill, those who had fought 
and won the war were educated so they could 
win the fruits of victory in peaceful coopera- 
tion. In countries ravaged by war, they 
helped to lift cities from rubble to renewal. 
They created the international institutions 
that have undergirded our security for a half 
a century. 
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Now our generation honors them for what 
they did 50 years ago, knowing full well that 
the greatest honor we can give is to build 
for the future ourselves at home and abroad: 
revitalizing our economy so that our people 

can live to their fullest capacities; strengthen- 

ing the fabric of our communities end our 
families: putting our children first and giving 
them the values they need to do well in a 
difficult world; making our Government 
work for all the people, for it took all the 
people to win the Second World War and 
to keep this country going forward. 

In this uncertain world, we must also re- 
main vigilant against new threats. Today 
American men and women in uniform stand 
sentry all around the globe, in Europe, in 
the Adriatic, in Korea, and on bases here at 
home. They are the finest, best trained, best 
motivated fighting force the world has ever 
known. And our highest commitment must 
be to ensure that they remain exactly that. 
If they must be sent in harm’s way, we owe 
them the support they need and deserve. 

On this day, we honor those who died for 
our country. But let us also hold a special 
place for all of our living American veterans. 
We owe them a lasting debt of gratitude, and 
their well-being must Ww always the cause of 
our common concern. And let us recognize 
again our solemn obligation to find answers 
oe those whose loved ones served but were 
never accounted for. 

A year ago today, just before I came to 
this hallowed place, I spoke at the Vietnam 
Memorial to honor those who died in that 
war. I was proud to be joined there by a re- 
markable man who became a friend of mine, 
Lewis Puller, Jr. This year, as virtually all of 
you must know, he rests here on this holy 
place. This morning when I got up I thought 
of Lew Puller and the countless heroes he 
has joined and the terrible sacrifices men and 
women had been willing to make for this 
great land. 

Every one of them, no matter what war 
they served in or what battlefield they died 
on, every one helped to build a nation we 
love. Let us remember them. Let us pray 
for their souls and those of their families and 
resolve to carry on the never-finished work 
of freedom. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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Norte: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to World War II Elizabeth P. 
McIntosh, and Katy Daley of ceremonies. 


veteran 


master 


Proclamation 6697—D-Day National 
Remembrance Day and Time for the 
National Observance of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of World War II, 1994 


May 30, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Fifty years ago on June 6, 1944, the largest 
armada of land, sea, and air 
sembled embarked on a great crusade across 
the English Channel to free the European 
continent of a tyranny -s it had taken hold 
and threatened to str angle the ve ry freedoms 
we cherish most. Over sk ships and 10,000 
aircraft carried more than 130,000 soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen from the United States 
Great Britain, Canada Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, New 
Zealand, Australia, Luxembourg, and Bel- 
gium to the shores of Normandy. More than 
9,000 Americans never returned. 


forces ever as- 


Poland, France, 


D-Day was consi dered crucial not only by 
the Allies, but also by the Axis powers. Field 
Marshall Irwin Rommel, commander of the 
enemy forces in the area, dubbed the first 
24 hours as “The Longest Day,” referring to 
the fact that if the Allies were successful in 
establishing a beachhead, 
would follow, 
the West. However, for the 
June 6, 1944, was truly “The 
for a different reason. For 
ed on the 


units 
the enemy in 
Allied forces, 
» Longest Day” 


many more 


overwhelming 


the men who land- 

fateful day, each 
minute of combat was like an ete rnity as they 
continuously the 
unyielding Nazi forces. 


beaches that 
were 


bombarded by 


But the enemy was unsuccessful, as the 


Allied forces had more than just their will 
to win urging them on. 
tice, 
the peace and freedom that the N 
tion had denied to millions of people. 
Frank wrote of the impending invasion in her 
diary: 


As defenders of jus- 
they were driven by the desire to restore 
lazi occupa- 


Anne 
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“It’s no exaggeration to say that all Am- 
sterdam, all Holland, yes the whole west 
coast of Europe, right down to Spain, 
talks about the invasion day and night, 
debates about it, and makes bets on it 
and—hopes . The best part of the 
invasion is that I have the feeling that 
friends are approaching. We have been 
oppressed by those terrible Nazis for so 
long, they have their knives at our 
throats, that the thought of friends and 
delivery fills me with confidence.” 

For Anne Frank, that deliverance never 
came, for she died in a concentration camp 
just months before the end of the war. But 
millions of others were delivered from op- 
pression and fear. Those who landed on the 
beaches of Normandy, not only on D-Day 
but also throughout the rest of the war, were 
responsible for the liberation of many of the 
concentration camps as well as cities, towns, 
= villages throughout Europe that had wr’ 
fered for so many years. 

Thus, 1944 was a year of triumphs and sor- 
rows. The Allies made great advances in 
bringing liberty to millions, while families 
and friends on the home front, faced with 
the knowledge that many of their loved ones 
would not return, continued to build the “Ar- 
senal of Democracy.” 

It is to those millions of American men 
and women, veterans and civilians, those who 
came home from the war and those who 
made the ultimate sacrifice that we say “a 
grateful Nation remembers.” We must never 
forget the high price paid by the valiant to 
ensure the freedoms of the many. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
303, has designated June 6, 1994, as “D-Day 
National Remembrance Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim June 6, 1994, as 
D-Day National Remembrance Day, and 
May 30, 1994, through June 6, 1994, as a 
Time for the National "‘Obsers rvance of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of World War II. I call 
upon al] Americans to observe this period 
with appropriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of May, in the year 
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of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
four, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and eight- 
eenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:52 p.m., May 31, 1994] 

Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on June 2. 


Remarks at a Swearing-In Ceremony 
for the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports 


May 31, 1994 


Thank you very much, Secretary Shalala 
and Mr. Vice President, Florence Griffith 
Joyner and Tom McMillen. Glad to see oth- 
ers here in the audience, our Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Dr. Elders; Assistant Secretary of HHS 
Phil Lee; and so many others who are here. 

Let me say that I was once asked if I want- 
ed Al Gore to be Vice President because he 
could run faster than me, and then I would 
get my times down. [Laughter] That was not 
the primary reason that I asked him to join 
the ticket in 1992, but I did think it was im- 
portant, and I do believe it is important that 
all of us exemplify by what we do a commit- 
ment to the work we are about to celebrate 
when we swear in the President’s Council 
today. 

Let me explain why I think this is impor- 
tant. This morning before I came out here, 
I had about 10 minutes, and I sat down and 
I made these little notes here, to try to see 
if I could get across to you and, perhaps 
through you, to the American people why 
this day is really a big deal to me. 

Before I ran for President, I devoted a lot 
of time, very private time, to reflecting on 
the nature of public service, the nature of 
government, what the role of government in 
our life is, and what things government can- 
not do. And I thought a lot about what the 
American people have to do for themselves 
in order for this country to work right. 

So consider the following: Our Govern- 
ment and our administration has worked 
hard here at home to get the economy up 
and going and the deficit down, to pass the 
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most sweeping education and training legisla- 
tion for workers and young people trying to 
compete in a global economy in 30 years, 
to expand trade more in 15 months than in 
the previous generation. Abroad, in the last 
couple of days, we have celebrated some- 
thing that’s good for our health: for the first 
time since the dawn of the atomic age, the 
United States and Russia no longer have nu- 
clear missiles pointed at each other. 

An enormous amount of what we do in- 
volves the health of our people. In the area 
of the environment, we’re working hard on 
a new clean air act and a safe drinking water 
act. In the area of crime, we passed an assault 
weapons ban and the Brady bill and more 
police officers and more prevention, more 
opportunities for our young people to stay 
out of trouble, in the area of strengthening 
the family, something that directly relates to 
the health of American families, the Family 
and Medical Leave Act, which permits fami- 
lies to take time off when their children or 
their parents are ill. Our FDA is taking on 
a pretty tough fight with the tobacco industry 
and now looking into the whole issue of the 
narcotic or addictive effects and whether 
they can be varied based on certain produc- 
tion techniques. In the area of health care, 
the First Lady and the Department of Health 
and Human Services and others have worked 
on immunization, on more primary and pre- 
ventive care in our health care proposal, on 
trying to provide prescription medicines to 
elderly people. 

Now, in the course of doing this, we've 
made quite a few enemies. We've made the 
NRA mad, the cigarette industry mad, cer- 
tain business interests that don’t agree with 
either the economic program or the environ- 
mental initiatives or other things, many of 
but not all of the health insurance companies, 
and some particularly extremist groups who 
disapprove even of what we've done to ex- 
pand the frontiers of medical research. It has 
all been worth it. It is part of what we are 
supposed to do. 

Now, having said all that, when I picked 
up the briefing for this event and I realized 
that 43 percent of the adults in this country 
don’t exercise, that 5 years ago the Council 
sponsored a poll that said 42 percent of the 
American people who were adults were ac- 
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tively interested in pursuing a healthier life- 
style which would mean more exercise and 
a better diet and it’s dropped now to 30 per- 
cent; when I see the number of children who 
live in our cities and are vulnerable to gangs 
and violence and drugs, and I realize that 
there are no public swimming pools in many 
of our cities available to them, that the bas- 
ketball courts don’t work anymore, that there 
are no longer baseball leagues for kids to play 
in in the summertime; when I look at large 
employers who spend fabulous amounts of 
money on health care but very little on the 
wellness of their employees, I say to myself, 
I like fighting these fights. I don’t mind mak- 
ing these enemies. But unless the American 
people do something to seize control of their 
own personal health care destiny and that of 
their families and that of their friends and 
neighbors and the kids who live in their cities 
and communities, we are not going to be- 
come what we ought to become. That is why 
this day is important to me and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

So I say to the members of the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, 
thank you. We will support you in every way 
we can. We hope your message will be heard 
loud and clear. 

I say to my fellow Americans, ask your- 
selves what you can do to improve your own 
health, the health of your communities, and 
the availability of sporting and teamwork ac- 
tivities to kids. When you play sports, you 
don’t have time to do other things. When 
you're involved in teamwork, you learn how 
to deal with the disappointment of defeat and 
frustration. You even learn how to manage 
unfairness. These are important things, les- 
sons in life that have to be learned. A Gov- 
ernment program cannot provide them. 

So we'll keep doing our job. Let’s help 
them do their job. 


Thank you very much. 


NorTE: The President spoke at 11:21 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Florence Griffith Joyner and Tom 
McMillen, cochairs of the Council. 
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Statement on Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski 


May 31, 1994 


Like all Americans, Chairman Rostenkow- 
ski has the right to contest the charges made 
against him and to have his day in court. 
Chairman Rostenkowski and others have 
helped create real momentum for,health care 
reform, and I am confident that legislation 
will pass this year. 


Proclamation 6698—National 
Women in Agriculture Day, 1994 


May 31, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Few images are more traditionally Amer- 
ican than the vast geometric tapestry of 
plowed fields and lush crops that carpet our 
country. Since our Nation’s founding, farms 
have defined both the topography of our land 
and the steadfastness of our national char- 
acter. Farm families take particular pride in 
knowing that women—as field workers and 
financial managers, as mothers and home- 
makers—have been a vital, driving force in 
sustaining this essential enterprise from its 
beginnings. 

Today, American agriculture encompasses 
far more than a quiet picture of ‘ain 
beauty. Our Nation’s farmers grow the food 
that feeds the world. Merging old-fashioned 
know-how with the latest innovations in pro- 
duction technology, farmers across the Unit- 
ed States work to ensure that our markets 
are filled with low-cost, high-quality goods. 
With wise leadership and firm support, 
women in their myriad roles in our agri- 
culture industry reflect the proud American 
commitment to excellence. 

As we celebrate National Women in Agri- 
culture Day 1994, we recognize new ways 
in which women’s energy and determination 
are helping to keep our agricultural system 
strong. Whether in investigating the eco- 
system of a Brazilian rain forest or in explor- 
ing new opportunities in international trade, 
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women are working to enhance efficiency 
and competitiveness in American agri- 
business—a mission that benefits all of the 
Earth’s people. 

With an abiding love for their families and 
a deep understanding of the challenges farm- 
ers face, women have urged our Nation to 
action in areas from environmental protec- 
tion to providing health care to every one 
of our citizens. Their personal experiences 
of hard work and cooperation have made the 
world of American agriculture thrive. Just as 
important, they have demonstrated to all of 
us the strength of compassion and the power 
of perseverance. For this lesson and for the 
gifts of their labor we enjoy every day, our 
Nation’s women in agriculture have our 
heartfelt gratitude. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim June 9, 1994, as 
“National Women in Agriculture Day.” I call 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:15 a.m., June 1, 1994] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on June 2. 


Remarks Honoring the Ist Infantry 
Division 


June 1, 1994 


Thank you so much, Colonel Nechey, for 
your introduction, for your comments, for 
your heroic devotion to your country. Gen- 
eral Sullivan, General Talbott, Mr. Stanton, 
we stand here today in the shadow of Winged 
Victory, the statue atop the monument to the 
Ist Infantry Division, the Big Red 1. The 
motto says it all, “No mission too difficult, 
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no sacrifice too great, beauty first.” The num- 
ber “1” tells us not only your division’s name 
but the faith your country has placed in you 
for quite a long while now. You have been 
first in battle for as long as you have existed: 
The first in Paris in World War I, the first 
on the Normandy beaches, the first Army di- 
vision in Vietnam, the first to breach Iraqi 
defenses in Desert Storm. 

In a few moments I will leave to begin 
this historic trip to Europe to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of D-Day and the other 
crucial battles of World War II. I want to 
take a moment here briefly to thank the De- 
partment of Defense and the World War II 
Commemorative Committee for all their 
hard work in organizing these observances. 
In Europe we will be remembering the sac- 
rifices of the generation that fought that great 
war. They have given us 50 years of freedom 
and strong nationhood. They have nurtured 
generations of young Americans and given 
us a chance to work with the rest of the world 
to bring the cold war to an end and to build 
toward the 21st century. 

Before we leave to honor those who fought 
and died in the Second World War, I think 
we should also say a word here on American 
soil about those who were here at home dur- 
ing that war and who, themselves, were also 
heroes. They made a contribution, whether 
they were women who built aircraft or rolled 
bandages, farmers who grew food for troops, 
men who in my ‘State and many others 
worked as much as 16 hours in coal mines 
breathing coal dust and wrecking their bodies 
to keep our engine of production going, or 
children who collected scrap metal and rub- 
ber for our production. Worried about loved 
ones overseas, the homefront army of de- 
mocracy kept the faith to build the wartime 
output that made D-Day and victory pos- 
sible. 

With the strong leadership of President 
Roosevelt, they awakened the slumbering ge- 
nius and giant of American industry. In 1940, 
our Navy had no landing craft. By 1944 there 
were over 25,000. In 1940, the United States 
produced fewer than 500 airplanes a month. 
In 1941, F.D.R. called for 4,000 a month and 
everyone thought he was a little crazy. But 
by D-Day, Rosie the Riveter and her cowork- 
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ers were rolling out planes at twice the pace 
Roosevelt asked for. 

After the war that same generation turned 
their energies to building a new prosperity. 
They built schools and highways and a sense 
of common purpose that put the country 
back on track, through the GI bill and hous- 
ing initiatives and other things that built the 
strongest middle class in all of human history. 

On D-Day Americans gathered around the 
radio to join President Roosevelt in prayer. 
“Success,” he said, “may not come with rush- 
ing speed. But we shall return again and 
again. And we know that by Thy grace and 
by the righteousness of our cause our sons 
will triumph.” 

Today we face new challenges at home and 
abroad. We know, too, as then, our successes 
will not come with rushing speed. But we 
must see our battles through to the end. As 
it was on D-Day, America will be at work 
next Monday, June 6th. For one moment on 
that Monday you might pause and reflect, 
50 years ago on this day, at this hour, the 
men and women of America saved democ- 
racy in Europe and changed the course of 
history for the world. 

Wherever you are then, I hope you will 
have some time to look at the ceremonies. 
I hope you will think about how we can honor 
their legacy by carrying it on. That is the 
greatest honor of all. 

One of the greatest privileges I have as 
President is to represent all of our count 
in honoring those who won World War II. 
This week let us all, from the President to 
every other citizen, do our best to say a sim- 
ple thank you. Thank you for what you did. 
Thank you for the years you have given us. 
Thank you for the example you have set 
through sacrifice and courage and deter- 
mination. 

It is fitting that we should begin here, in 
the shadow of this great monument to the 
lst Army Division. Let us all, all of us Ameri- 
cans, spend this next week in gratitude, in 
reflection, and with resolve. 

God bless you all, and God bless America. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:22 a.m. at the 
lst Division Monument. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Col. Walter F. Nechey, USA (Ret.), D- 
Day veteran with the Ist Infantry Division; Gen. 
Gordon R. Sullivan, USA, Chief of Staff, Army; 
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Lt. Gen. Orwin C. Talbott, USA (Ret.), president, 
Society of the Ist Infantry Division; and Robert 
Stanton, regional director, National Park Service. 


Remarks to American Seminarians in 
Vatican City 


June 2, 1994 


Thank you very much, Cardinal, Mr. Am- 
bassador. After that political comment he 
made he has another good reason to go to 
confession now. [Laughter] Cardinal Baum, 
Cardinal Szoka, to all of you here, and espe- 
cially to the American seminarians who are 
here, let me say it is a profound honor for 
me and for Hillary and for our entire Amer- 
ican party to be here in the Vatican today 
and for me to have had the meeting that I 
just had with His Holiness. 

We had a wonderful discussion about a 
large number of things. I’m always amazed 
to find him so vigorously involved in the af- 
fairs of the world. We talked about the dif- 
ficulties'in Bosnia, as you might imagine. We 
talked a lot about Poland and Eastern Eu- 
rope. We talked at some length about Russia 
and our emerging relationships there. 

We talked quite a long while about Asia, 
about the need to protect religious freedoms 
in Asian countries and to promote that. And 
I pledged to the Pope my best efforts to work 
with other nations, especially nations in Asia, 
in the cause of religious freedom. We talked 
about the challenges presented at the mo- 
ment by the dispute we’re having with North 
Korea. 

We talked at great length about the role 
of the Islamic states in the future of the 
world, not only in the Middle East but else- 
where. We talked a lot about the Middle 
East, and I thanked His Holiness for the rec- 
ognition that the Holy See has given to Israel 
and the support to the peace process. 

We talked about the upcoming conference 
in Cairo on world population problems, 
about where we agreed and where we didn’t 
and how we could come together on a policy 
that would promote responsible growth of 
the world’s population and still reaffirm our 
common commitment for the central role of 
the family in every society. 

It was for me, as it was last year in Denver, 
an awe-inspiring experience. But I hope it 
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was also an important experience for the peo- 
ple who we represent and the progress we 
are trying to make. 

For those of you who are American semi- 
narians here, I would like to say a special 
word of appreciation for the role of the 
Catholic Church in our country. There are 
20,000 parishes, 9,000 Catholic elementary 
and high schools, over 200 Catholic colleges 
and universities, one of which gave me a de- 
gree a long time ago. The thing I have always 
revered about the Catholic Church was the 
sense of constancy and commitment of the 
Church in our national life, the sense of put- 
ting one’s life, one’s money, one’s time where 
one’s stated ideas are. 

The Catholic Church has brought together 
faith and action, word and deed, bringing to- 
gether people across the lines of rich and 
poor, of racial lines and other lines perhaps 
better than any other institution in our soci- 
ety. And I am convinced that it’s been able 
to do that because people like you, those of 
you who are here as seminarians, have been 
willing to make the ultimate commitment of 
your entire lives in the service of that in 
which you believe. 

In all secular societies, it is recognized that 
very few people have the capacity to make 
a commitment of that depth and constancy. 
And yet all of us know that, ultimately, the 
meaning of our lives depends upon the con- 
stant effort to achieve a level of integrity be- 
tween what we feel and what we think and 
what we do. And I stand here today to tell 
you that as an American President I am im- 
mensely proud of the commitment you have 
made. 

Hillary and I have a friend, whom we 
treasure greatly, who is a Jesuit priest who 
I met over 30 years ago, who went to law 
school with us later and who continues to 
labor to fulfill his vows. And one of my most 
treasured possessions that I ever received 
from a personal friend was a letter that he 
wrote to us after he had been a priest for 
20 years, explaining without being at all self- 
righteous what it had meant to him to have 
kept his vows for two decades and why he 
thought in a way he had lived a selfish life 
because he had achieved a measure of peace 
and comfort and energy that he could have 
found in no other way. 
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It is that feeling that I think ultimately we 
want for all the people of our Nation and 
all the people of the world. And for your ex- 
ample in taking us in that direction, I thank 
you very much. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 1:05 
p.m. in the Sala Clementina at the Vatican. In 
his remarks, he referred to U.S. Ambassador to 
the Holy See Raymond Flynn; William Cardinal 
Baum, major penitentiary, Apostolic Penitentiary; 
and Edmund Cardinal Szoka, president, Prefec- 
ture for the Economic Affairs of the Holy See. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
Silvio Berlusconi of Italy in Rome 


June 2, 1994 


Q. Mr. President, North Korea’s being 
very threatening—making more statements 
about—the talks that you’ve undertaken— 
talks of tough sanctions. What do you say to 
that? 

The President. We're going to have a 
question period, I think, afterward. The 
Prime Minister and I will make statements 
and then answer questions. I’d rather answer 
questions then. 


President’s Visit 

Q. Any general impressions so far—just 
about how things are going? 

The President. It’s been a very good trip 
so far. I’ve been very impressed, pleased with 


the reception, pleased with the support for 
the United States. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 3:34 p.m. in Room 
123, Piano Primo at the Palazzo Chigi. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
exchange. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Berlusconi of 
Italy in Rome 


June 2, 1994 


Prime Minister Berlusconi. I wish to 
begin by first and foremost thanking the 
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American President for having chosen to 
begin his stay in Europe or his tour of Eu- 
rope with our country, to commemorate the 
liberation that the Allies brought to us, the 
liberation from Nazi totalitarianism and fas- 
cism. 

We had a very interesting meeting during 
which I was able to explain directly to the 
President the current scenario in Italy, the 
reason having determined the change in gov- 
ernment, as of the majority voting law or 
electoral law, to the political situation that 
had come into being and the program of the 
new government and the willingness on be- 
half of the government to continue the alli- 
ance policy, following a tradition that Italy 
has always wanted to pursue in a climate of 
good neighborhood relations vis-a-vis inter- 
national organizations and especially the 
United States of America. 

After that point, we went on to analyze 
international policy issues. We would be very 
honored to have President Clinton as our 
guest in Naples for the G-7 summit coming 
up. The main issues during that time that 
are going to be debated in that forum are 
going to be of an economic nature, especially 
the employment issue. It’s a very difficult 
problem I think to be conjugated with eco- 
nomic development, and it’s a problem that’s 
afflicting our Western countries, I should say. 

We then went on to discuss the inter- 
national scenario and the need for inter- 
national organizations to intervene more 
promptly and more effectively to manage the 
various regional crises that bring about so 
much suffering and pain to civil populations. 
On our behalf, we also confirmed to Presi- 
dent Clinton and to his staff our gratitude 
for what the United States of America, to- 
gether with the Allies, did 50 years back, 50 
years which to us have meant freedom. And 
I don’t think that—I did underscore this ex- 
plicitly—we wouldn't have had this Italy that 
President Clinton has met with today. This 
free Italy wouldn’t have been here without 
the help of the Allies. The reconstructed Italy 
wouldn’t have existed without the sacrifice 
of many young lives in America. 

This is something that we always remem- 
ber, we bear it in mind, and it has been this 
spirit of friendship and gratitude that we wel- 
come President Clinton and his staff. 
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Please, Bill. 

The President. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Prime Minister. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was delighted 
with the meeting that I had with the Prime 
Minister and other high officials of his gov- 
ernment. I welcome this opportunity to get 
to know him better and to make the ties be- 
tween our two nations even stronger. 

I also think I should say, since this is my 
first public opportunity to do so, I was 
pleased to have the opportunity to meet with 
His Holiness Pope John Paul II earlier today 
and to see him looking so well and being 
so vigorous. We had a very, very fine con- 
versation, and I was able to give him the best 
wishes of all the American people for a full 
recovery. 

I am here overwhelmingly for the purpose 
of commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
the restoration of freedom to Western Eu- 
rope. We will do that here in Italy and then 
in France and in England. 

Italy has been a staunch ally of the United 
States throughout the cold war and through- 
out, now, this post-cold-war era. I was able 
to tell the Prime Minister personally how 
much I appreciated the support that Italy has 
given for NATO’s efforts to resolve the con- 
flict in Bosnia and for the support Italy has 
given particularly to the United States Armed 
Forces in all the efforts we undertake in this 
part of the world. 

We discussed a lot of our common eco- 
nomic and social challenges. We talked about 
the G-7 meeting coming up, and I think we 
have laid the foundation of a very, very good 
and strong relationship. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the strong commitment that the 
Prime Minister made to the democratic proc- 
ess which produced his election and to the 
progress, that he believes that he will make 
and that I was very impressed by his commit- 
ment to make, on the whole range of domes- 
tic issues as well as our international partner- 
ship. 

Thank you very much. 


Italy 


Q. What is, Mr. President, your assess- 
ment of this new era in Italy after meeting 
with our Prime Minister—we have a new 
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Prime Minister—and will you bet on Italy’s 
future, sir? 

The President. Would | bet on it? Is that 
what you said? Well, the answer to the sec- 
ond question is, yes, 1 would bet on it. I’m 
not much of a betting man, but I would bet 
on that. 

I told the Prime Minister that this whole 
election process has been very interesting for 
the American people. Because Italian-Ameri- 
cans are so important to the fabric of life 
in our country and because Italy has been 
such a good ally of ours and because in our 
relatively stable system, we have marveled at 
the continued economic progress and 
strength of Italy throughout a series of, I 
think, some 53 governments since the end 
of the Second World War. So this whole 
process of political reform and elections has 
been very interesting to me personally and, 
I think, to all the American people. 

I think I understand the question you 
asked me, and I would make only two points. 
First of all, the first thing the Prime Minister 
said to me was his government from top to 
bottom is unequivocally committed to de- 
mocracy. Secondly, in the world in which we 
live, not just in Italy but in Poland, in Argen- 
tina, in any number of other countries, there 
are many political parties which have their 
roots in a less democratic past. And I have 
found it not only useful, but the only reason- 
able approach, to judge all people in govern- 
ments today by what they tage be do they 
say and what do they do when they are in 

wer. 

In that regard, I think the United States 
would support the judgment of the people 
of Italy and their democratic elections and 
looks forward to a very good relationship with 
this Prime Minister. 

Q. My question to the Prime Minister is: 
Why is it then, with what you have told the 
President, that so many people think your 
government is trending toward fascism? Also, 
in your statement you said there should be 
greater intervention in world crises. Would 
you send troops into Bosnia to fight? 

Prime Minister Berlusconi. What I can 
tell you is what the actual situation of Italy 
is. I can tell you how my government stands, 
truly. In Italy there is no such thing as nostal- 
gia for a period that we consider to be com- 
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pletely buried in the past and having been 
condemned by history. 

All surveys, all investigations that have 
been carried out to assist this have led to 
the recognition that less than one percent of 
all Italians—the latest survey actually gives 
us the result of 0.4 percent of all Italians— 
feel some sentiment or have a memory, a 
nostalgic memory—might | define it as such, 
which is a rather excessive way of putting 
it—for fascism. So you see, this is a fake 
problem. It is completely far removed from 
all reality. 

I'd like to add the fact that in the govern- 
ment that I preside right now, with the min- 
isters that I’ve chosen for the Cabinet, there 
is not and there could never be any minister 
or any official that were not democratic in 
nature, that truly and deeply believed in free- 
dom and democracy, and that believed com- 
pletely that totalitarianism needs to be fought 
always and at all costs. 

As regards to the second part of your ques- 
tion, we discussed about the possibility that 
international organizations might undertake 
more effective initiatives in the future. As far 
as certain crises in the world are concerned— 
the former Yugoslavia is one, but we also 
have the situation in Rwanda and other crises 
having broken out in Africa, take Somalia as 
an example—much has been done. But in 
looking at many scenes of suffering and pain 
on television, all of our people are starting 
to wonder whether or not sufficient amount 
of things have been done, whether every- 
thing that could be done has been done. 

Now, I know right away that it’s not so 
easy to find a solution. And I don’t think that 
one could think that simply by sending troops 
in it might be possible to solve certain situa- 
tions. Nonetheless, I do believe that inter- 
national organizations have to be very atten- 
tive to what’s going on throughout the world 
in order to be able to prevent, with very spe- 
cific diplomatic action, the possible crises 
that might break out and lead to disaster and 
much suffering and pain throughout the 
world. And especially, I believe that every- 
thing has been done in order to avoid that 
a wound may become an ulcer, a permanent 
and incurable ulcer, which could be the con- 
stant source of pain and suffering. 
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U.N. Security Council 


Q. To President Clinton: Do you support 
Italy as permanent member in the United 
Nations Security Council? 

The President. As you know, the United 
States has previously stated that we would 
support membership for Japan and for Ger- 
many on the Security Council. We have not 
foreclosed further expansion of the Security 
Council. That is a matter, I think, that the 
Security Council itself and that the United 
Nations would have to discuss. But I would 
not foreclose that possibility, and the sugges- 
tion that I made was not with a view toward 
having another frozen membership for an- 
other 45 years. 


Meeting With Pope John Paul II 


Q. [Inaudible|—spoke with the Pope on 
the population control conference and spe- 
cifically on the question of abortion? 

The President. Yes. First of all, let me 
try to reiterate here what I said when I was 
at the Vatican meeting with the American 
seminarians, and some of you covered that. 
His Holiness raised a number of questions 
that we discussed at great length, including 
a long discussion of his concern about what 
is happening in the Islamic States and how 
we can work with them in a more cooperative 
way, and then a long discussion about what 
is going on in Asia, China, Japan, and North 
Korea. I would say those two subjects prob- 
ably took up more time than any other part 
of our discussion. 

We talked about Bosnia. We talked about 
Eastern Europe. We talked about Russia. We 
talked about Haiti a bit, and he expressed 
general support for what we are trying to 
achieve in Haiti, for which I was quite grate- 
ful. 

His Holiness mentioned with regard to the 
Cairo conference his concern that the world 
community in general, and the United States 
in particular, not be insensitive to the value 
of life or appear to be advocating policies 
that would undermine the strength of the 
family. 

What I said about that was pretty straight- 
forward, but let me try to recapture it here 
if I might. First, I said it seemed to me that 
there were two issues here, one of which I 
thought we could resolve in ways that would 
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bring us closer together. The first issue is 
that there are some genuine disagreements 
between us on the question of the role of 
contraception and population policy and in 
attempting to slow the rate of population 
growth in the developing world. 

But secondly, there is no disagreement, in 
my judgment, on the larger issue, which is 
that we agree with the Vatican that the essen- 
tial thing is to have a policy of sustainable 
development, which normally leads to im- 
proved roles for women and stabilization of 
population, if properly done; and that we 
should recognize at Cairo and everywhere 
else that the central role of the family as the 
basic institution of every society should not 
be undermined; and finally, that the United 
States does not and will not support abortion 
as a means of birth control or population con- 
trol; that we do support active and aggressive 
family planning efforts, we do have dif- 
ferences over contraception, and we did 
move away from the Mexico City policy to 
a more neutral one in terms of the policies 
other countries have with regard to popu- 
lation planning, to contraception, and to 
abortion; but that I thought we had a great 
deal in common in terms of our overall objec- 
tives, and that we should focus on those 


things. 


Neofascism 


Q. Mr. President Clinton, you said that 
you will judge the Italian Government by its 
record. I would like to know which criteria 
you will use, only economical? And secondly, 
do you think neofascism in Europe is a dan- 
ger or is over, like Mr. Berlusconi said? 

The President. First of all, the answer to 
your question is we would evaluate people 
not by wholly economical criteria, but by 
whether they were faithful to democracy and 
human rights, the recognition of the rights 
of others to speak their piece, and the respect 
for the democratic process of elections and 
public judgment. 

Secondly, you have asked a different ques- 
tion in terms of what the role of neofascism 
will be. I think that depends upon, again, 
what happens not simply in Italy but in other 
countries as well. 

You see all across the world—and no coun- 
try, I mean no country, is immune to people 
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who run making extremist statements trying 
to divide people, trying to, in effect, play on 
both the economic frustration and the social 
and moral frustration that people feel in all 
countries where there is both economic stag- 
nation and social disintegration. 

People everywhere yearn for a certain 
sense of order and discipline and hopefulness 
about the daily conditions of life. And when 
those things are under stress, every political 
system will be vulnerable to people who try 
to play on fears and to divide people, and 
neofascism is but one label. You see that in 
the politics of elections in Islamic countries; 
you can see it in our country; you can see 
it in many other countries. And it is almost 
a constant in electoral life that then rises and 
falls depending on the objective conditions 
of any nation and the mood of the people. 

I would say the thing that would be most 
likely to defang or diminish the influence of 
destructive neofascism or other extremist 
views is a successful government here, a gov- 
ernment that, (a) is successful economically; 
(b) is successful in uniting the people; and, 
(c) is successful in making people have a 
higher level of confidence that government 
can actually function in a limited but appro- 
priate way. And if you ask me this question 
in the United States, I would give you the 
same answer. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, North Korea has now 
threatened to withdraw from the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. What is your re- 
sponse to that? Secondly, do you feel now 
that the United States can only move toward 
incremental sanctions because China has ex- 
pressed its opposition to a broader U.N. em- 
bargo? And now that you’ve mentioned it, 
could you share with us what the Pope, what 
His Holiness said to you about the Korea 
issue? 

The President. Let me see if I can re- 
member all of that. First of all, North Korea 
has said many things—that sanctions would 
be viewed as an act of aggression, that some- 
thing bad might happen, that maybe they'll 
withdraw from the NPT—in an attempt 
somehow to shift the focus from their actions 
to the rest of the world. This is not about 
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the rest of the world; this is about North 
Korea. 

North Korea is a mature country governed 
by mature people who freely undertook the 
obligations of participation in the NPT. They 
did that. No one made them do it. They did 
it. Now they cannot have it both ways. They 
can’t say, “Well, we'll stay in the NPT but 
only if we’re not required to assume the obli- 
gations of membership and only if we can 
violate the obligations we freely undertook 
without anybody reacting to it.” 

Well, we're not, any of us, permitted to 
conduct ourselves that way. So this is about 
North Korea’s conduct, not about the United 
States or Britain or France or Russia or 
China. It is about their conduct. 

The second question is, I think that if the 
IAEA certifies that it is no longer possible 
to determine whether any of the fuel from 
the defueling in 1989 was diverted, and that 
in their judgment that means they cannot in 
good conscience go forward with just looking 
prospectively at what might happen, what 
that would say is that—the United States and 
the world community has worked with North 
Korea on this issue for 5 years now—and I 
believe, therefore, the question of sanctions 
has to be at least taken up in the United 
Nations Security Council and discussed. 

And I must say, I was quite encouraged 
by what President Yeltsin said today with 
President Kim in Moscow. That is, he says 
he thinks we ought to—as you know, he’s 
been calling for some time for a meeting, 
which also should be discussed in the context 
of the U.N. But he said—this is the first time 
I believe Russia has said publicly—that if ne- 
gotiations are clearly going to be unsuccess- 
ful, that Russia would support sanctions. The 
Chinese have continued to say, as the closest 
ally of North Korea, that they are trying to 
get North Korea to comply, that North Korea 
ought to comply, but that they hope there 
will be a diplomatic solution. 

They have not yet said that they would 
veto a sanctions resolution. So what I think 
the United States should be doing—and I 
believe Britain and France agree with this, 
although I will have a chance to discuss this 
with them in the next few days—I think we 
should just—if the IAEA certifies that the 
chain of proof is broken, that they cannot 
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establish what has happened, then the ques- 
tion of sanctions will have to be moved to 
the U.N. Security Council, and we will have 
to discuss all these issues. 

But this is because of North Korea’s con- 
duct, not because of Mr. Blix and the IAEA, 
not because of the U.S. or Russia or China 
or Britain or France. This is about North Ko- 
rea’s conduct. And I think we have to go for- 
ward. They have triggered these events, not 
the United States or anyone else. We have 
to go forward. 

Q. What about His Holiness? Does he 
share the view 

The President. Oh, His Holiness basically 
was more concerned about—he wanted to 
know what I thought about them. And he 
was concerned about the whole issue of reli- 
gious freedom throughout Asia, in North 
Korea. He said, you know, North Korea's 
clearly the most closed society. But he was 
interested in religious freedom in China, in 
Vietnam and all other parts of Asia, and in 
whether Europe and the United States would 
be able to have the kind of partnerships in 
Asia, specifically with Japan and with China, 
that would enable us to go into the 21st cen- 
tury continuing to support the move of de- 
mocracy there. That was his general concern. 
And he asked me what I thought was going 
to happen to the Asian economies—of 
whether they would continue their explosive 
growth for the next three decades. That’s ba- 
sically what he asked. 


Italy 


Q. I'd like to ask Mr. Berlusconi, consider- 
ing the fact that judgment on government 
has to be based on concrete facts, we’d like 
to know what are the first provisions and 
most urgent to be presented to Parliament, 
to be submitted to Parliament? And how do 
you intend to act within the Senate, in which 
the majority has a very narrow margin? Plus, 
a question to President Clinton: What is your 
opinion about the participation of Italian 
troops in the U.N. mission in former Yugo- 
slavia? Do you agree with that, or not? 

Prime Minister Berlusconi. Fine. I don’t 
think that we have to bore our guests in dis- 
cussing topics that are strictly pertinent to 
domestic issues and domestic policy. And I 
do think that they’ve been illustrated repeat- 
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edly in presenting the government program 
within the Senate and even the Chamber of 
Deputies. We're all quite aware of the fact 
that what lies ahead of us is a revamping of 
the economy and, hopefully, new momentum 
which will be given to the economy and the 
solution of an important problem, which is 
a generation of new jobs, new employment 
possibilities. And we're going to proceed just 
in that direction. 

And please let me underscore that as far 
as this problem is concerned I have a very 
clear recollection of what President Clinton 
said in Detroit a few months ago when he 
stated that it was not state intervention that 
we could base our hopes on in order to solve 
the employment problem, but rather the 
state or government should urge private en- 
trepreneurs to undertake a business, because 
that’s the real engine that’s capable of creat- 
ing new employment, new jobs. 

And in those circumstances, he also made 
reference to the therapies, if you will, that 
he deemed to be most appropriate, in other 
words, a different relationship between indi- 
viduals and their job, to be open in a different 
way to one’s job in order to provide greater 
flexibility on the job market, and a great com- 
mitment on behalf of everybody in order to 
provide better vocational training. 

I think that we’re exactly pursuing this ave- 
nue. We very much share this attitude. And 
we're already reaping the fruit of all this be- 
cause here in Palazzo Chigi we have this new 
government. And that justifies, I think, or 
bears witness to this. 

We've been able to provide new elan to 
the economic situation and the various entre- 
preneurs and businesses, that I feel that they 
trust the government more. They would have 
lost all hope had there been a different gov- 
ernment, I think. But now we've promised 
an intervention, we've promised especially to 
lower taxes, and we've promised especially 
to change the attitude of redtape here, vis- 
a-vis those who decide to undertake new job 
opportunities and new business opportuni- 
ties. And so they’re more optimistic, and 
they’re looking with better eyes to the future 
of their businesses and enterprises. I think 
this is what we need to be concerned with; 
this is what we have to do; we’re already 
doing it. 
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Now, about the second part of your ques- 
tion. Frankly, I am not concerned or worried 
about the fact that in certain commissions 
there are chairmen that have been appointed 
that don’t belong to the majority. I think that 
we have a long path lying ahead of us, and 
I continue to be optimistic, because I al- 
ways—and I continue to think that the mi- 
nority will simply take stock of what’s been 
going on, and they will realize that Italians 
want to be governed. They demand that 
there be some type of government so the mi- 
nority will not, I think, want to be destruc- 
tive. They will not want to make it impossible 
for the government to govern; rather, I think 
that they’re going to be ready to look at the 
various provisions for the welfare of this 
country. 

I think the minority is going to want to 
be more dialectically oriented and will decide 
to work not against but for our country in 
a constructive light. 

Press Secretary Myers. This will have to 
be the last question. 


Bosnia 


The President. You asked a question. I'd 
like to dodge the question, but he asked it, 
so I should—you ask about Italian troops in 
Bosnia. 

Let me say, first of all, the objectives of 
the European Community, the United Na- 
tions, NATO, the United States in Bosnia in- 
clude not only doing whatever we can to 
bring the slaughter of innocent people to an 
end and to restoring some harmony to life 
there under conditions that everyone can live 
with but also limiting the conflict and not 
permitting it to spread. 

With that in mind, there was a general 
consensus that in this period of the U.N. 
oe ne that the countries which actually 

rder the former Yugoslavia would not be 
asked to provide troops but instead to pro- 
vide other kinds of support, just as the Unit- 
ed States has also provided other kinds of 
support, air power to enforce the various 
NATO requirements and to supply the long- 
est airlift in history now. 

If there is a settlement which then re- 
quires a multinational force under the au- 
thority of NATO, for example, to support, 
that would be a different question altogether, 
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a question that your government would have 
to revisit, a question we all would. 

But I think in fairness, the Italian Govern- 
ment has been very forceful in supporting 
the NATO mission in Bosnia and trying to 
do whatever could be done to bring the con- 
flict to an end. And I think the decision to 
not ask any of the countries bordering the 
former Yugoslavia to provide troops as a way 
of limiting the conflict and reinforcing the 
objective of limiting the conflict was a good 
decision. 


North Korea 


Q. A follow-up on Korea. Do you really 
believe that there is worldwide resolve to say 
to the North Koreans, you cannot go forward 
with this? And also, do you feel that your 
own leadership skills are on the line here in 
dealing with this crisis with North Korea? 

The President. Well, on the second ques- 
tion, I think they’re on the line every day, 
and they’re always under challenge. This is 
a difficult time. 

Let me say a little something about the 
first question. There are two issues here. One 
is that a Communist country and an isolated 
one freely undertook to join the NPT in what 
I believe at the time was a decision they had 
made to move toward integrating themselves 
more closely with the world community and 
trying to reconcile their historic differences 
with South Korea. 

That is the direction that, frankly, has been 
very welcome, not just by me personally but 
by my predecessors and by the United States 
generally. And we have made it very clear 
that there is a future of genuine partnership 
with North Korea not simply with South 
Korea but with the United States and with 
the rest of the world in the context of a nu- 
clear-free Korean Peninsula. That was the 
path. But when that path was taken, there 
were certain obligations assumed. And it 
seems to me that the world community can- 
not just simply look away from those obliga- 
tions. 

The second issue is, what are the con- 
sequences of the North Korea policy, be- 
cause they will say, “Well, what about India? 
What about Pakistan? What about other 
nonmembers of the NPT?” The difference 
is, of course, if this country is changing path 
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and going back to an isolationist and to a hos- 
tile path, what could they do, maybe not 
today or tomorrow but a few years from now 
with the material that they might produce 
along with their well-known capacity to 
produce missiles? Who else might wind up 
with it? So it’s a very serious question. 

And all I can tell you is that I have been 
impressed by the gravity with which the 
other members of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council, including Russia and China, 
have approached it. I recognize it is a more 
difficult question for China and for Russia 
than for the United States and for Britain 
and for France. It also matters a lot to Japan 
and to South Korea. I think we all have a 
common desire to see North Korea return 
to the former path. And I believe that in the 
end when we move to the Security Council 
discussions, we will come out with a policy 
that will show resolve and that will do that. 
I just don’t think we can walk away from this. 
And so, I am hopeful, but I realize it is a 
difficult and a challenging issue. 

Prime Minister Berlusconi. We apolo- 
gize, but time is running out, and we have 
a certain schedule we have to go by. And 
so, all we can do is thank you and say good- 
bye. 

The only think I do wish to add on my 
personal behalf is that in looking to the inter- 
national scenario, I am very glad to be able 
to say that the opinion of our government 
is that we feel very close to the positions ex- 
pressed by the United States of America. 

We spoke about Partnership For Peace. 
We spoke about the need to open the Euro- 
pean Union to other countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. And we have also wished 
for participation of Russia within the Partner- 
ship For Peace agreement. And we look to 
this country and its development with great 
interest, in full awareness of the important 
role that Russia will play in the future, for 
the maintenance of international relations. 
Of course, both of our countries are deter- 
mined, insofar as possible, to provide support 
and help to undertake the economic and po- 
litical reform of this great state and country. 

I think in that in this forum I can confirm 
to President Clinton and the rest of his staff 
the feeling that we are very close, we appre- 
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ciate you, and we very deeply thank you for 
being here with us. 
The best of luck to you, Mr. President. 
The President. Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President’s 59th news conference 
began at 4:46 p.m. at the Palazzo Chigi. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Hans Blix, Di- 
rector-General, International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Prime Minister Berlusconi spoke in Ital- 
ian, and his remarks were translated by an inter- 
preter. 


Remarks to the People of Rome 
Ju ne 2, 1994 


Mayor Rutelli, Mrs. Rutelli, Prime Min- 
ister Berlusconi and Mrs. Berlusconi, to the 
citizens of Rome, for Hillary and for me, this 
is an historic moment. At this site of ancient 
glory, we say to you on behalf of all of the 
people of the United States, greetings. 

It is humbling to stand here. Romulus 
walked on this ground. Michelangelo de- 
signed this magnificent place. Today we cele- 
brate something worthy of their greatness, 
the towering friendship between the United 
States and Italy. 

Among the Americans I brought here with 
me today is a distinguished member of my 
Cabinet, the watchful guardian of our Gov- 
ernment’s budget, and one of America’s 
greatest sons of Italy, my friend, Leon Pa- 
netta. Well, I know that Washington is not 
Rome, that dollars are not lire. But when the 
budget is made, taxpayers everywhere need 
someone in the Government like Leon Pa- 
netta who is paid to say, basta—enough. 
[Laughter] 

Because Leon Panetta represents the best 
of the Italian-American partnership, and be- 
cause he has such a good sense of humor, 
and because I am deeply in his debt as an 
American citizen, I have invited him to trans- 
late a part of my remarks here today. And 
when he is through, I want the citizens of 
Rome to give him a grade on how well he 
did. [Laughter] Mr. Panetta. 

I am delighted to be in Rome, and I look 
forward to returning to Italy to visit Naples 
next month. There is so much of Italy in 
America—art, music, philosophy, and most 
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important, the strength and wisdom of so 
many of your sons and daughters. 

That bond of blood and spirit between our 
people is the heart and soul of our special 
relationship. America and Italy are more than 
mere partners. We are now and forever will 
be alleati, amici, una famiglia. 

So, Leon, grazie. Thank you for your 
friendship and for teaching me a few words 
of Italian. [Laughter] Now, all of his ances- 
tors will rest in peace forever. All of his an- 
cestors will rest in peace. 

I have come to Europe to recall its cruelest 
war and to help secure its lasting peace. I 
am honored to begin travels here in the Eter- 
nal City on the anniversary of your republic. 
A half-century ago, my Nation joined a great 
crusade to restore liberty on this continent. 
But no moment was prouder than 50 years 
ago this week when we joined with you and 
others to return Rome to its people, and its 
people to freedom. 

We are still told stories about that great 
day, church bells ringing out a song of cele- 
bration, children climbing onto the tanks of 
the liberators. One brave member of the Ital- 
ian Resistance said, “We cried with happi- 
ness, letting ourselves realize for the first 
time how scared we had been.” 

To honor, we must remember. Therefore, 
this week, as the sons and daughters of de- 
mocracy, we must resolve never to forget 
such hallowed words as Anzio, Nettuno, 
Salerno, Normandy. These names speak of 
the sacrifices of our parents and the freedom 
of their children and grandchildren. 

Now, for 50 years our people have stood 
together as Italy has worked a modern mir- 
acle. You have transformed Italy into one of 
the world’s great economies. You have 
helped to build NATO, history’s greatest 
military alliance. And you have stood firm 
against Soviet expansion. 

America is grateful for Italy’s vital role in 
our partnership, in your hosting NATO air 
operations at Aviano and in the Adriatic, in 
your working to build the European Union, 
in your investment in the continent’s new de- 
mocracies. 

The end of the cold war is permitting all 
of us to do the work of renewal within our 
nations, to rebuild our economies, to rebuild 
our sense of community and common pur- 
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pose, to reform our politics. We must do this. 
Cicero said, “Merely to possess virtue as you 
would art is not enough unless you apply it.” 
I believe Italy will pursue its democratic des- 
tiny with virtue and grace, and as you pursue 
that destiny, America will stand with you and 
with Europe. 

For 50 years we have stood together to 
help build peace and prosperity in Western 
Europe. Now let us expand those blessings 
across a broader Europe. So, to all the Ital- 
ians here present, and to my fellow Ameri- 
cans here present, to all the citizens of other 
nations in this hallowed place, let us hope 
that, 50 years from now, the world will say 
of us, the children of freedom and democracy 
were the builders of lasting peace. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:18 p.m. in the 
Piazza del Campidoglio. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Mayor Francesco Rutelli of Rome and 
his wife Barbara Palombelli, and Veronica Lario, 
wife of Prime Minister Berlusconi. A portion of 
the President’s remarks was translated into Italian 
by Leon Panetta. 


Text of Remarks at a Dinner Hosted 
by Prime Minister Berlusconi of Italy 


June 2, 1994 


Mr. Prime Minister, Camilo Cavour, the 
first prime minister of a unified Italy, once 
claimed to have discovered “the art of fooling 
diplomats.” He said, “I speak the truth, and 
they never believe me.” Mr. Prime Minister, 
I hope you will believe me when I tell you 
it is a joy for us to begin our commemorative 
journey among the wonderful people of your 
country. 

This week we honor all those who re- 
claimed Europe’s freedom half a century ago. 
In the time since, Italy has reclaimed her 
proud democratic heritage and become one 
of the world’s most economically advanced 
nations. 

Now, as winds of change blow across our 
world, the people of Italy, like those of Amer- 
ica, are laboring in the vineyards of demo- 
cratic reform and economic renewal. As our 
people have been joined by kinship and fel- 
lowship in the past, so they will be joined 
in the work ahead. 
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Robert Browning best captured what every 
traveler to this breathtaking land must feel, 
when he wrote, “Open my heart and you will 
see/Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’” 

Tonight I open my heart and offer a toast 
to the Italian people, to their new Prime 
Minister, and to the lasting friendship be- 
tween our two great nations. 


Memorandum on Most-Favored- 
Nation Trade Status for China 


June 2, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-26 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Section 
402(d)(1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 
Public Law 93-618, 88 Stat. 1978 (herein- 
after “the Act”), I determine, pursuant to 
section 402(d)(1) of the Act, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(d)(1), that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by section 402(c) of 
the Act will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of section 402 of the Act. I further de- 
termine that the continuation of the waiver 
applicable to the People’s Republic of China 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Most-Favored-Nation Trade Status 
for China 


June 2, 1994 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
Pursuant to subsection 402(d)(1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(d)(1) (“the Act”), I hereby submit the 
attached report concerning the continuation 
of a waiver of application of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 402 of the Act to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. The report explains 
my reasons for having determined that con- 
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tinuation of the waiver currently in affect for 

the People’s Republic of China will substan- 

tially promote the objectives of section 402. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 
Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Memorandum on Most-Favored- 
Nation Trade Status for Former 
Eastern Bloc States 


June 2, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-27 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Section 
402(d)(1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to section 402(d)(1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, as amended (“the Act”), I deter- 
mine that the further extension of the waiver 
authority granted by section 402(c) of the Act 
wil! substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. I further determine 
that the continuation of the waivers applica- 
ble to Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, 
Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, 
Mongolia, Romania, Russia, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan will 
substantially promote the objectives of sec- 
tion 402 of the Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Most-Favored-Nation Trade Status 
for Former Eastern Bloc States 


June 2, 1994 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
Pursuant to subsection 402(d)(1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(d)(1) (“the Act”), I hereby submit the 
attached report concerning the continuation 
of a waiver of application of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 402 of the Act. This docu- 
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ment constitutes my recommendation to 
continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period, and includes my 
reasons for determining that continuation of 
the waiver authority and waivers currently in 
effect for Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova, Mongolia, Romania, Russia, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and 
Uzbekistan will substantially promote the ob- 
jectives of section 402 of the Act. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NotE: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 
Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Remarks at a Ceremon 
Commemorating the Liberation of 
Italy at Nettuno Beach, Italy 


June 3, 1994 


Thank you, President Scalfaro, Prime Min- 
ister Berlusconi, Secretary Brown, Chaplain 


Kendall; Mr. Shirley, thank you for that kind 
introduction and for your moving rendering 
of the history; to the citizens of Italy who 
are here, and especially those of Nettuno 
who have helped to make this day possible 
and every day special at this remarkable 
place; to the leaders of our Congress, our 
administration, my fellow Americans, and es- 
pecially to the veterans and to the active mili- 
tary personnel who have worked so hard to 
make this day a success. 

We stand today in fields forever scarred 
by sacrifice. Today it is hard to imagine that 
this is now a place of peace. It is lush with 
the pines and the cypresses. But 50 years ago 
when freedom was in peril, this field ran with 
the blood of those who fought to save the 
world. 

Row upon row of white marble stretches 
now before us, 7,862 markers in all. The 
names of over 3,000 other Americans still 
missing are inscribed in the chapel here. All 
of them died young. But half a century later 
their legacy still lives. They fought as lib- 
erators in Sicily and Salerno, along the Gus- 
tav line and here at Anzio, Nettuno. 

One Italian, moved forever by Salerno, 
said, “We were tired, hungry, and terrified. 
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Then overnight, coming out of the mist as 
in a dream, the Americans arrived, bringing 
us hope and strength. The price was enor- 
mous. At Anzio, Nettuno, no one and no 
place was safe. German guns and airpower 
made every last person here a combatant, 
every cook and baker, every driver and me- 
chanic, every doctor, nurse, and chaplain. 
But amid the horror of the guns something 
rare was born, a driving spirit of common 
cause.” 

The late General Ernest Harmon, Com- 
mander of the Ist Armored Division, put it 
well when he said, “All of us were in the 
same boat. We were there to stay or die. I 
have never seen anything like it in the two 
world wars of my experience, a confidence 
in unity, an unselfish willingness to help one 
another.” That spirit is known as brother- 
hood, and that is why the statue behind us 
is called “Brothers in Arms.” 

Our duty is to preserve the memory of that 
spirit, memories like that of Private Robert 
Mulreany. On February 7, 1944, his brother, 
Private Eugene Mulreany, lay wounded in 
the field hospital. Robert was visiting when 
they heard the sound of planes overhead. As 
the bombs fell, Robert threw his body on 
top of his wounded brother. He saved his 
brother’s life, even as he gave his own. 

Italy's devastation then seemed total. I 
have been told a story by my cousin about 
my own father, who served here in Italy. 
Back home, his niece had heard about the 
beautiful Italian countryside and wrote him 
asking for a single leaf from one of the glori- 
ous trees here to take to school. My father 
had only sad news to send back: There were 
no leaves; every one had been stripped by 
the fury of the battle. 

The battle for Italy, as Mr. Shirley so elo- 
quently said, hastened Hitler’s demise. It ce- 
mented the alliance, supported by the Brit- 
ish, the French, the Canadians, free Poles, 
and New Zealanders. The battle here pulled 
German troops away from other fronts. It 
yielded vital lessons that helped to win the 
day at Normandy. It inspired the Italian Re- 
sistance, as the President has said. Along the 
way, the Italians took up their rightful place 
as loyal allies, and they have remained there 
ever since, through these 50 years. 
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The spirit of common cause did not die 
here. A generation of Americans went back 
home to carry on their work. There was a 
platoon leader from Kansas savagely wound- 
ed in combat; an anti-aircraft commander 
from South Carolina who fought in Corsica; 
a Hawaiian lieutenant who lost his arm while 
in the war’s only American fighting force of 
Japanese ancestry; a coastguardsman from 
Rhode Island who served in Sicily. Today we 
know them as Robert Dole, Ernest Hollings, 
Daniel Inouye, Claiborne Pell, each a young 
American who came of age here, each an 
American patriot who went home to build 
up our Nation. We honor what they have 
given to America in the United States Senate 
as we honor what they did for us here. Thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Fifty years later, we can see the difference 
their generation has made. America is strong; 
freedom is on the march. Here in Italy, the 
glorious trees, like the country, have been 
restored to life. 

Too many Americans do not know what 
that generation did. Somewhere in America 
a child rummaging in an attic may find a war 
medal or a black and white photo of a young- 
er but familiar face in uniform. Yet we cannot 
leave memory to chance. We must recall Elie 
Wiesel’s commandment to fight forgetful- 
ness. And we must apply it to the valor as 
much as to the horror, for to honor we must 
remember. 

And then we must go forward, for our job 
is not only to praise their deeds but to pursue 
their dreams, not only to recall their sac- 
rifices for freedom but to renew freedom’s 
promise once again. 

We are the sons and daughters of the 
world they saved. Now our moment for com- 
mon cause has come. It is up to us to ensure 
a world of peace and prosperity for yet an- 
other generation. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:48 a.m. in the 
Sicily-Rome American Cemetery. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro of 
Italy; Rev. Marcus Kendall and John Shirley, vet- 
erans of the campaign to liberate Italy; and author 
Elie Wiesel. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Rome 


June 3, 1994 


The Economy 


The President. As all of you know, we got 
some good news from the homefront today. 
The unemployment rate has dropped almost 
a half a point to 6 percent. We now know 
that over 3.3 million new jobs have come into 
the economy in the last 16 months. The econ- 
omy is creating jobs at 7 times the rate of 
the previous 4 years. I think this is most of 
all a tribute to the American people, but 
clearly supports the wisdom of the economic 
strategy we have been following: a deter- 
mined effort to bring the deficit down, to 
get investment in education and training and 
new technologies up, to expand trade. 

We have to stay on this course. We have 
to pass this new budget. We have to keep 
going. This is the thing which will enable us 
to do the other kinds of reform and renewals 
that we need to do in America. I am very, 
very encouraged. 

And again, I want to say how much I ap- 
preciate the work that was done by the Con- 
gress last year in passing this tough economic 
program. There is no question that it spurred 
an enormous percentage of this activity. And 
I am very pleased by it. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, have you spoken to 
Boris Yeltsin about the situation in North 
Korea? 

The President. No, I have not talked to 
President Yeltsin or President Kim, but I will 
today. And I don’t think I should—I have 
nothing to add to what I said yesterday except 
to tell you that I will talk to them, and after 
I do I'll be glad to—— 

Q. Do you support his proposal for an 
international conference on the situation? 

The President. 1 don’t want to say any- 
thing about President Yeltsin or President 
Kim until I talk to them today. I have to 
talk 

Q. [Inaudible|—say something about the 
United Nations, whether you think the Unit- 
ed Nations is up on this. It has not done a 
very good job in Bosnia and other parts of 
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the world. Are the allies strong enough to 
stand up to this regime? 
The President. 1 have nothing to add to 
what I’ve already said about it right now. 
Thank you. 


Nettuno Memorial Ceremony 


Q. How do you feel about this morning’s 
ceremonies, Mr. President? Could you chat 
about that for a moment? 

The President. 1 was very proud. I was 
very proud, and I was terribly moved by what 
the veterans and their family members said 
after the ceremony. There were so many who 
felt that for the first time in 50 years our 
country and the world had recognized the 
importance of the Italian campaign and the 
massive sacrifices that were made there. It 
was verv moving, and I was very proud. 

Q. Did you think about your father, Mr. 
President? I know you mentioned 


The President. Yes, | did. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:45 p.m. at the 
U.S. Embassy. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks Greeting the American 
Community at the United States 
Embassy in Rome 


June 3, 1994 


Thank you very much, Ambassador and 
Mrs. Bartholomew, Ambassador Flynn, Mr. 
Secretary, Hillary, ladies and gentlemen. We 
are delighted to be here. I want to join my 
wife in saying I’m sure that many of you will 
be elated when we leave tomorrow because 
we have caused you so much extra work. But 
on behalf of all the American people, I want 
to thank those of you who work at our Em- 
bassies in Rome and the Vatican, our mission 
to the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, our consulates, our military personnel 
here, for all the work you do always, and es- 
pecially to make this trip a success. 

I'll be back in a month for the G-7 meet- 
ing in Naples. And the Prime Minister said 
that they had a little deficit problem here, 
too, and if I kept coming back, we’d have 
to start paying taxes and contribute in Italy— 
(laughter|—to the economic recovery here 
as well. 
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I do want to tell you that back at home 
things are turning around. The economy is 
picking up. Unemployment is down. We have 
plain evidence that our country is in a process 
of renewal. We're treating a lot of problems 
seriously we've ignored for a long time. 
Whether it’s international trade or the edu- 
cation and training of our work force or the 
most serious approach on crime in a genera- 
tion, the American people are beginning to 
come to grips with the challenges before us. 

We still have a lot of work to do. We're 
trying our best. And I believe we're going 
to be very successful in our attempt to pass 
a comprehensive health reform bill this year. 
Our European friends find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the United States is the only ad- 
vanced nation in the world that can’t find 
a way to provide health coverage to all of 
its people. So we’re going to do that this year. 

And we're going to deal with a lot of our 
other challenges. There is a sense of possibil- 
ity of movement, that those of us in public 
service are part of a partnership to make 
America what it ought to be as we move into 
the 21st century. But there is also an aware- 
ness at the end of the cold war that we can 
no longer do what America has so often done 
in the past, which is to withdraw from the 
world and to make a clear distinction be- 
tween our policies abroad and our policies 
at home. Now we know they are two sides 
of the same coin, and they must be part and 
parcel of our commitment to renew our 
country and to move with confidence and 
success with our friends and neighbors into 
the 21st century. 

I can say that I have been deeply moved 
by the reception we've received here in Italy. 
I agree with what Ambassador Flynn said 
about my meeting with the Holy Father yes- 
terday. And I must say that all the conversa- 
tions we've had with the officials of the Ital- 
ian Government have been very satisfactory 
from my point of view. 

So I think we’ve got a lot of good things 
coming up. I look forward to coming back 
next month. I can’t wait to come back, even 
if I do become a taxpaying, quasi-citizen of 
Italy. [Laughter] 

I thank you again for all your enormous 
effort and work. You have made us very, very 
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proud of the United States by your efforts. 
Thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:58 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to U.S. Ambassador to Rome 
Reginald Bartholomew, his wife Rose-Anne, and 
U.S. Ambassador to the Holy See Raymond Flynn. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 30 

In the evening, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Kim 
Yong-sam of South Korea to discuss the situ- 
ation in North Korea. 


May 31 

In the morning, the President met with 
Joao Havelange, president of the Federation 
Internationale de Football Association. 


June I 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Rome, Italy, where they 
arrived after midnight. 


June 2 

Upon arrival, they participated in an arrival 
ceremony, and then went to the Villa 
Taverna, U.S. Ambassador’s residence, their 
residence during their visit to Rome. 

Later in the morning, the President and 
Hillary Clinton traveled to the Palazzo del 
Quirinale where the President met with 
President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro of Italy. 

The President and Hillary Clinton traveled 
to the Vatican in the early afternoon where 
the President met with His Holiness John 
Paul II, in the Papal Library. Following the 
meeting the President and Hillary Clinton 
visited the Sistine Chapel. Later in the after- 
noon, the President met with Mayor Rutelli 
of Rome in the Campidoglio, the city hall 
of Rome, on Capitoline Hill. 

In the evening the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a dinner hosted by Prime 
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Minister Berlusconi at the Villa Madama in 
Rome. 


June 3 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to the Sicily-Rome Amer- 
ican Cemetery, Nettuno Beach, Italy, where 
he received a private briefing at the Super- 
intendent’s home and then visited gravesites 
at the cemetery. Following ceremonies com- 
memorating the liberation of Italy, the Presi- 
dent hosted a reception for U.S. veterans in 
the South Garden adjacent to the memorial 
at the cemetery. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton visited the Roman Forum, and in the 
evening they attended a dinner hosted by 
President Scalfaro in the Palazzo del 
Quirinale. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Thomas Graham, Jr., as Special 
Representative for Arms Control Negotia- 
tions, and James Sweeney as Chief Science 
Adviser for the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate William Albert Nitze as Assistant 
Administrator for International Activities of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 28 


Advance text of Proclamation 6696—Prayer 
For Peace, Memorial Day, 1994 
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Release May 31 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the President’s and Vice Presi- 
dent’s meeting with Dr. Joao Havelange, 
president, Federation Internationale de 
Football Association 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Released June 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Council of 
Economic Advisers Chair Laura D’Andrea 
Tyson, Assistant to the President for Eco- 
nomic Policy Robert E. Rubin, and Labor 
Secretary Bob Reich on the national econ- 
omy 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 31 


H.R. 2139 / Public Law 103-262 

To authorize appropriations for the National 
Historical Publications and Records Com- 
mission for fiscal years 1994, 1995, 1996, and 
1997 


S. 1654 / Public Law 103-263 
To make certain technical corrections 


S.J. Res. 179 / Public Law 103-264 
To designate the week of june 12 through 
19, 1994, as “National Men’s Health Week” 
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International cooperation—976 
Narcotics control certifications—663 
Prevention efforts—846 
Treatment programs—764, 812, 846, 1025, 

1042 

Drug Control Policy, Office of National—812, 

905, 909 


Earth Day—865 
Easter—666 
Economy, international 
See also specific country; Commerce, inter- 
national 
Environmental policies, impact—1040 
Growth—966 
Economy, national 
See also Budget, Federal 
Growth—688, 1038, 1050, 1141 
Inflation and interest rates—688, 833, 925, 
1100 
Stock market—689 
Education 
See also specific institution 
College grants and loans—693 
Cultural diversity—1036 
Funding—1036 
Goals, national—680, 870, 1092 
National service program—666, 693, 1043, 
1134 
Post-secondary and job training—681, 871, 
985, 988 
Prayer in schools—683 
Safe schools initiative—681, 777, 843 
School desegregation—1097, 1101, 1106 
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Education—Continued 
Sex education programs—693 
Student grants and loans—1043 
Teachers—870 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—1071 
Regional representatives—1071 
Rehabilitation Services Administration—862 
Secretary—989, 1103 
Egypt, President—990 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal— 
1007, 1054 
Employment and unemployment 
Apprenticeship and _ school-to-work _pro- 
grams—985, 988 
Job creation—693, 980 
Job training and reemployment—703, 799, 
827 
Unemployment benefits—827 
Workers’ compensation—715 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—818 
Secretary—871, 1118, 1152 
Energy, nuclear—1152 
Entitlement Reform, Bipartisan Commission 
on—945 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Economic growth, impact—869 
Environmental negotiations and agreements— 
1082, 1085 
Global climate change—866 
International cooperation—1082, 1085 
Pollution prevention—916 
Water quality—867 
Environmental Protection Agency—996, 1002, 
1083, 1085 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
853 


Ethiopia, U.S. Ambassador—742 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—809 


Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Fire and Emergency Services Dinner, Na- 
tional—1053 

Fishery agreements. See Maritime affairs 
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Food and Drug Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—1173 

Foreign policy, U.S. See specific country, region, 
or subject 

Foreign Relations Authorization Act, 
Years 1994 and 1995—948 

France 
Foreign Minister—1067 
President—815, 855, 857 

Freedom of Access to Clinic Entrances Act of 
1994—1165 


Gallaudet University—1061 
Gambling, gaming on Indian lands—943 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). See Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—997 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP). See 
Commerce, international 
Georgia, President’s visit—960, 962, 963, 1002 
Germany, Chancellor—855, 857 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act—1092 
Government agencies and employees 
Design services for Federal projects—926, 
927 
Eagle feathers distribution for Native Amer- 
ican religious purposes—935, 942 
Federal advisory committees—997 
Geographic data, coordination of acquisition 
and access—779 
Human radiation experiments—871 
Information and documents, access—801 
Labor disputes, intervention—801 
Landscaping practices—916 
National Day of Mourning for President 
Nixon closing—898 
Native American tribal governments, rela- 
tions—936, 942 
Nonprofit organizations liaison network—786 
Reform—779, 997, 1075 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Deputy Foreign Minister—835 
Dispute with Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia—881, 882, 884, 1002 
Foreign Ministry Director General—835 
Prime Minister—835, 880, 881, 890, 1002 
Relations with Turkey—885 


Fiscal 
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Haiti 
Civil conflict—910, 959, 963, 967, 976, 1010, 
1015, 1122 
Economic sanctions—861, 911, 912, 959, 963, 
967, 1010, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1147, 1149 
Government assets held by U.S.—911 
Humanitarian assistance—1011 
President—910, 959, 963, 967, 976, 1010, 
1015, 1150 
Refugees—694, 880, 1011-1013 
United Nations Security Council resolutions— 
911, 912, 1014-1016, 1147, 1149 
U.S. entry of certain nationals, suspension— 
1015 
U.S. military, role—967, 1122 
U.S. national emergency—911 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. (HTS). 
See Commerce, international 
Head Start. See Health and Human Services, 
Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Children and Families, Administration for— 
938 
Food and Drug Administration—735 
Head Start—1110, 1112 
Health, National Institutes of—1000 
Indian Health Service—733, 943 
Medicare and Medicaid—676, 679, 725, 762, 
920, 1024, 1034, 1046 
Secretary—1000, 1009, 1109, 1112 
Social Security Administration—919, 925 
Health and medical care 
Abortion—804, 1165 
Academic health care centers—1025 
Acquired immune deficiency 
(AIDS)—730, 1164 
Dental benefits—766 
Disabled persons—945, 954, 1064 
Drug abuse, treatment programs. See Drug 
abuse and trafficking 
Drugs, prescription—733, 760, 764, 922, 1046 
Experimental procedures and treatments— 
758 
Health care reform—667, 672, 679, 682, 691, 
705, 706, 718, 746, 748, 754, 798, 828, 920, 
932, 954, 981, 999, 1009, 1017, 1021, 1028, 
1031, 1033, 1037, 1038, 1046, 1064, 1077, 
1091, 1142, 1144 
Health security plan, proposed legislation— 
671, 674, 679, 691, 705, 708, 719, 755, 829, 
888, 921, 932, 943, 954, 981, 1009, 1022, 
1031, 1034, 1046, 1077, 1091 
Illegal aliens—1025 
Immunization programs—731, 853 
Insurance—673, 675, 682, 709, 719, 732, 748, 
760, 764, 828, 830, 921, 982, 999, 1022, 
1026, 1033, 1046, 1077 
Long-term care—723, 922, 955 
Medical malpractice—716, 759 


syndrome 


Health and medical care—Continued 
Medical technology—728 
Mental health—722, 763 
Nurses—669 
Organ transplants—734, 762 
Physicians—668, 676, 762 
Public health services—735 
Teenage pregnancy—693 
Tobacco use—735 
Universal coverage and guaranteed benefits— 
670, 680, 717, 755 
Veterans hospitals. See Veterans Affairs, De- 
partment of, Veterans Health Administra- 
tion 
Women’s health—998, 1009 
Workers’ compensation—715 
Health, National Institutes of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Health Service Corps, National—1027 
Homeless, Federal Interagency Council on 
the—1109 
Homeless persons—1109 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Annual report—1053 
Secretary—737, 770, 773, 777, 778, 800, 823, 
841, 928, 942, 984, 996, 1042, 1085, 1109 
Housing, public housing—737, 770, 773, 823 
Human Radiation Experiments, Advisory Com- 
mittee on—87] 
Human rights. See specific country 
Human Services Amendments of 1994—1110, 
1112 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 


IAEA. See United Nations, Atomic Energy 
Agency, International 
Illinois, storms and flooding—937 
IMF. See Monetary Fund, International 
Immigration and naturalization 
See also specific country 
Border control—692, 889 
Federal aid to States for immigration costs— 
889, 1025 
Grenada military campaign participants—959 
Immunization Week, National Infant—853, 854 
India 
Kashmir—1121 
Prime Minister—937, 1116, 1117 
Trade with U.S.—1118 
U.S. Ambassador—1056 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Indian Gaming Commission, National—1128 
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Indian Health Service. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 
Indiana 
Governor—1074 
President’s visit—1071-1073, 1128 
Indians, American. See Native Americans 
Information. See Communications 
Information Agency, U.S.—948, 949, 
1141, 1167 
Infrastructure 
See also Transportation 
Funding—1044 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Inter-American Foundation—1067 
Intergovernmental and Policy Advisory Commit- 
tee—1050 
Interior, Department of the 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of —942 
Park Service, National—1154 
Secretary—779, 781, 782, 935, 942, 943, 1065, 
1066, 1085, 1155 
International. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—1002 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, 
Department of 
Iran, U.S. national emergency—1086 
Iraq 
Economic sanctions—740 
Human rights—740 
Humanitarian assistance—809, 815, 903 
Iraq National Congress—741 
No-fly zones—739 
Nuclear weapons development—739 
President—739 
U.S. helicopters’ downing by U.S. forces— 
809, 814, 815, 903 
United Nations Security Council resolutions— 
739 
Ireland, Prime Minister—1128 
Israel 
See also Middle East 
Agreement with Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation—808, 989 
Prime Minister—808, 971, 990 
Terrorist attacks on civilians—737, 808 


1123, 


Japan 
Prime Minister Hata—972, 1067, 1157 
Prime Minister Hosokawa—752, 754 
Trade with U.S.—752, 972, 1157 

Jefferson, Thomas, anniversary of birth—778, 
807 

Jewish Heritage Week—768 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department 
of 

Judiciary. See specific court 

Justice Assistance, Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
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Justice, Department of 

Assistant Attorney General nominee—848 

Attorney General—699, 737, 770, 773, 776- 
778, 811, 823, 842, 905, 942, 996, 1057- 
1059 

Attorneys, U.S.—791, 792, 1057 

Civil Division—1058 

Civil Rights Division—848, 1042 

Community policing grants—1058 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—1088, 1173 

Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—978 

Justice Assistance, Bureau of —1002 

Marshals, U.S.—1110 

Victims of Crime, Office for—905, 937 


Kansas 
Governor—705 
President’s visit—702, 706 

Kentucky, President’s visit—699 

Korea, North, nuclear weapons development— 
687, 968 


Labor, Department: of, Secretary—986, 989, 
1041 
Labor History Month—1051 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Labor disputes, Government intervention— 
801 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal—935 
Lake Superior State University—1007 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Summit of the Americas—742 
Trade with U.S.—975 
Latvia 
President—953, 1156 
Withdrawal of Russian troops—953, 1156 
Law Day, U.S.A.—951 
Law enforcement and crime 
See also Drug abuse and trafficking 
Anticrime legislation—679, 681, 689, 695, 
704, 770, 775, 799, 811, 823, 827, 836, 840, 
899, 905, 907, 930, 945, 957, 985, 991, 
1036, 1040, 1058, 1079, 1081 
Arson, proposed legislation—1054 
Capital punishment—695 
Child support enforcement—1043 
Crime prevention efforts—812, 841, 847, 931, 
1081 
Federal funding—682, 812 
Gun control—838, 845, 905, 906, 931, 945, 
957, 984, 992, 994, 1036, 1037, 1079, 1081, 
1137 
Incarceration of illegal aliens convicted of fel- 
ony—889 
Juvenile offenders—1037 
Mandatory sentencing—846 
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Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Memorial ceremony for law enforcement offi- 
cers—1080 
Prisons—840 
Public housing searches—737, 770, 773, 823 
Safe schools initiative—681, 777, 843 
Victims’ rights—-905, 908 
Violent repeat offenders, ineligibility for pa- 
role—776, 839 
Loyalty Day—952 


Macedonia, Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Dispute with Greece—881, 882, 884, 1002 
U.S. military, role—851 
U.S. Special Envoy—882, 884, 1002 

Maine, flooding and ice jams—1067 

Malawi, U.S. Ambassador—742 

Malaysia, Prime Minister—1000, 1001 

Management and Budget, Office of—779, 936, 
937, 997, 1056 

Maritime affairs, international fishing practices 
and resources, agreement—910 

Maritime Day, National—1124 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Middle School—1101, 
1106 

Maryland, President’s visits—1101, 1106, 1157 

Medical care. See Health and medical care 

Medicare and Medicaid. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 

Mexico 
Assassination of Presidential candidate—996 
Boundary and Water Commission, U.S. and 

Mexico, International—1085 
Environmental cooperation with U.S.—1085 
President—996 

Michigan, winter freeze—1007, 1067 

Middle East 
See also specific country 
Economic assistance—971 
Peace efforts—808, 971, 989, 1121 

Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Minnesota, President’s visit—746, 752, 754 

Missouri 
President’s visit—718, 745 
Storms and flooding—890 

Monetary Fund, International—815 

Montenegro, U.S. national emergency—1163 

Mother’s Day—1001 

MTV—836 

Mustang Celebration, 30th Anniversary—889 


NAACP. See Advancement of Colored People, 
National Association for the 

National. See other part of subject 

National and Community Service, Corporation 
for—666 

Native Americans 
Eagle feathers used for religious purposes, 

Federal policy—-935, 942 


Native Americans—Continued 
Economic development—943 
Gambling rights—943 
Health and medical care—733, 943 
Religious freedom—941 
Tribal governments 
Relations with Federal departments and 
agencies—936, 942 
Self-governance—942 
Tribal leaders, meeting with President—941 
Native Americans, Administration for. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of, 
Children and Families, Administration for 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations—849, 860, 1161 
Naval Academy, U.S.—1157 
Nebraska, snow and ice storm—1067 
New York 
Federal aid for immigration costs—1025 
President’s visit—1017, 1018, 1028 
New York, Association for a Better—1018 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of—794, 
818 
North American Development Bank—1085 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). See Commerce, international 
North Atlantic Cooperation Council—881, 886 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—771, 793, 
810, 816, 824, 825, 850, 857-859, 881, 886, 
907, 965, 969, 970, 1152, 1161 
North Carolina 
Governor—678 
President’s visitt—667, 672, 678, 697, 741, 
742, 889 
Norway 
Prime Minister—1100 
Whaling activities—1100 
Nuclear Weapons 
See also Arms and munitions; Defense and 
national security 
Arms control negotiations and agreements— 
965, 1152 
Nonproliferation—950, 1096, 1122, 1123 
Nurses Association, American—1044 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio, President’s visit—666, 742 

Oklahoma, storms and flooding—890 

Older Americans Month—1033 

Olympic games. See Sports 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, 
Nancy Moore Thurmond National—821 

Organization. See other part of subject 


Pacific Halibut Commission, International— 
1003 


Pakistan, alleged support for terrorist acts—1121 
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Palestine Liberation Organization—808, 989, 
990 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
768 

Panama Canal Commission—7Y1 

Panama, U.S. Ambassador—1128 

Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 

Park Week, National—813, 1154 

Partnership For Peace—965, 970 

Pathmark—1017 

Peace Corps—948 

Performance Review, National. See Government 
agencies and employees, reform 

Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—806, 1173, 1174 

Prayer, National Day of—794 

Presidential. See other part of subject 

President’s. See other part of subject 

Prisoner of War Recognition Day, National 
Former—701 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—1114 

Public Safety Telecommunicators Week, Na- 
tional—789 

Public Service Recognition Week—979 


Radio and Television Correspondents Associa- 
tion—786 
Radio and TV Marti. See Information Agency, 
US. 
Radio Free Asia. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Reconciliation, National Day of —664, 665 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—852 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
Reinventing Government. See 
agencies and employees, reform 
Reserve System, Federal—689, 833, 888 
Rhode Island 
Health and medical care—1029 
President’s visit—1029, 1033 
Russia 
Defense Minister—773 
Deputy Foreign Minister—784, 810, 816, 824, 
825 
Energy and Space, U.S.-Russian Joint Com- 
mission on—1053 
Foreign Minister—773 
President-——772, 784, 824, 849, 850, 855-859, 
953, 1156 
Prime Minister—1053 
Troop withdrawals—953, 1156 
Rwanda 
Civil conflict—737, 792, 948, 974 
Economic sanctions—1171 
Humanitarian assistance—974 
President—737, 771, 792 
Prime Minister—737, 771 


Government 
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Rwanda—Continued 
Refugees—978 
U.S. Ambassador—772 
U.S. citizens, safety and evacuation—752, 771, 
772, 792 
Saudi Arabia, U.S. Ambassador—1056 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994—985, 
988 
Schools. See specific institution; Education 
Science and technology 
Military and defense 
uses—1041, 1144 
Space program. See Space program 
Science and Technology, President’s Committee 
of Advisors on—813 
Science Foundation, National—791 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commis- 
sion on—1128 
Security Council, National 
Assistant to President for National Security 
Affairs—752, 771, 825 
Counterintelligence policy restructuring—978 
Draft registration recommendation—1114 
Security Education Board, National—817, 1003 
Selective Service System—1114 
Senegal, President—1128, 1151 
Serbia 
Economic sanctions—857, 887, 969 
U.S. national emergency—1163 
Service, national. See AmeriCorps; Education; 
Nationa! and Community Service, Corporation 
for 
Shipbuilding industry—1173 
Singapore 
Human rights—810, 838, 992 
U.S. Ambassador—742 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Small Business Administration—675, 710, 711, 
713, 716, 717, 980, 981, 1054, 1075 
Small Business Person of the Year—979 
Small Business Week—952 
Smithsonian Institution, Art, National Gallery 
of—990 
Social Security—690, 919, 925 
Social Security Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Society. See other part of subject 
Somalia 
Civil disorder—973 
Humanitarian assistance—973, 1151 
U.S. military, role—973, 1150 
South Africa 
African National Congress—850, 876, 880 
Democratic elections—850, 874, 894, 915, 
928, 947, 993 
Economic assistance—875, 876, 963, 974, 993 
Human rights—879 
Inkatha Freedom Party—850, 876 


technology, civilian 
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South Africa—Continued 
President de Klerk—-850, 876, 880, 993 
President Mandela—993 
Trade with U.S.—872, 975 
U.S. private sector investment—875, 876 
Space program 
Satellites—1052 
Shuttle—1052 
Space station—1052 
Sports 
Baseball—742 
Basketball—741, 742 
Boston Marathon—890 
Ice hockey—1007 
Olympic winter games—804, 806 
State and local governments 
Health and medical care—672 
Mayors, meeting with President—810 
School-to-work programs—987, 989 
State, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—834, 1068 
Budget—949 
Population, Refugees and Migration, Bureau 
of—1068 
Secretary—663, 752, 771, 773, 782, 790, 937, 
949, 971, 978, 996, 1010, 1014-1016, 1085, 
1099, 1121, 1148, 1149, 1152, 1172 
Southern Europe Office Director—834 
Special Adviser on Haiti—1010 
Treaties and conventions, reports—1060 
States, Organization of American—910, 912. 913 
Summit of the Americas. See Latin America 
Supreme Court of the U.S.—697, 699, 785, 848, 
993, 1059, 1064, 1088, 1101, 1103, 1106 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission—1003 
Sustainable Development, President’s Council 
on—869 
Syria, President—971 


Taiwan 
Rhinoceros and tiger trade—781 
Trade with U.S.—783 
Take Our Daughters to Work Day—926 
Taxation 
Personal assistance services credit—955 
Self-insured business tax—756 
Tax cut proposals—695 
Tobacco tax—684, 735, 756, 761 
Television. See Communications 
Tennessee, flooding—817 
Texas 
Governor—1002 
Tornadoes—938 
Timber industry—686 
Togo, U.S. Ambassador—742 
Trade. See specific country; Commerce, inter- 
national 
Trade and Development Agency—1055 


Trade Commission, U.S. International—873 
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Trade Policy and Negotiations, Advisory Com- 
mittee on—1003, 1050 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—872, 
873 
Transportation 
See also Infrastructure 
Intermodal transportation program (ISTEA)— 
1044 
Transportation Safety Board, National—946 
Trauma Awareness Month, National—1115 
Treasury, Department of the 
Customs Service, U.S.—782, 914, 1087 
Deputy Secretary—1090 
Foreign Assets Control, Office of—790, 912- 
914, 1087 
Secretary—790, 905, 906, 911, 996, 1014, 
1016, 1085, 1148, 1149 
Under Secretary—814 
Tunisia, U.S. Ambassador—1056 
Turkey 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Foreign Minister—835 
Foreign Under Secretary—834 
Prime Minister—815, 834, 835, 885 
Relations with Greece—885 


Unemployment Compensation, Advisory Council 
on—1003 
UNITA. See Angola, National Union for the 
Total Independence of 
United Kingdom 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—1152 
Prime Minister—815, 855, 857 
United Nations 
Atomic Energy Agency, International—739, 
968 
Food and Agricultural Organization—910 
High Commissioner for Refugees—793 
Peacekeeping, role—816, 998 
Population control programs—804 
Regional conflicts. See specific country or re- 
gion 
Secretary-General—773, 834, 835, 886, 1174 
Security Council—793, 835, 836, 851, 861, 
1120, 1172 
Tribunal on the former Yugoslavia—1099 
U.S. assessments and arrears—950 
U.S. Representative—937 
United Nations, U.S. committee for the 50th 
Anniversary of the—937 
U.S. See other part of subject 
Universities and colleges. See specific institution; 
Education 
University. See other part of subject 


Veterans Affairs, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—742 
Secretary—1109 
Veterans Health Administration—734, 802 
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Veterans Health Administration. See Veterans 
Affairs, Department of 

Vice President, Energy and Space, U.S.-Russian 
Joint Commission on, role—1053 

Victim Service Awards—905 

Victims of Crime, Office for. See Justice, De- 
partment of 

Virginia 
President’s visits—824, 889, 903, 1151, 1173 
Winter storms—817 

Voice of America. See Information Agency, U.S. 

Voluntarism—893 

Volunteer Action Awards, National—893 

Volunteer Week, National—822 


Walking Week, National—1008 
Washington, DC. See District of Columbia 
Welfare system, reform—765, 915, 1049, 1077, 
1123 
Whaling Commission, International—1173 
White House, Committee for the Preservation 
of the—1003 
White House Correspondents’ Association—900 
White House Office 
Assistants to President 
Deputy Chief of Staff—699 
Management and Administration—1169 
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White House Office—Continued 
Assistants to President—Continued 
National Security Affairs—752, 771, 825 
Chief of Staff—699, 1065, 1169 
Deputy Assistant to President and Press Sec- 
retary—754, 808, 815, 959, 978, 998, 1002, 
1114 
Deputy Counsel and Legislative Affairs Direc- 
tor for Vice President—1102 
Media Affairs, Office of —938 
News Analysis, Director—- 938 
Special Assistant to President—938 
Special Counsel to President—699, 1065 
Staff misuse of helicopters—1169 
Whitewater Development Corp. investigation— 
684, 686, 694, 803, 843 
Wisconsin, President’s visit—826, 833, 889 
World Bank. See Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, International Bank for 
World Trade Week—1113 


Youth Service Day, 1994 and 1995, National— 
852 
Yugoslavia, former 
See also specific country 
United Nations tribunal on violations of inter- 
national law—1099 
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